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UBER NEUBILDUNGEN BEI ALTNORDISCHEM FRJOSA 
UND KJOSA 


Die Umbildung des Priteritums der 2. Ablautsreihe nach 
dem Muster der reduplizierenden Klasse bei altn. frjésa, kjésa 
bleibt noch immer ungeniigend erklirt. Urspriinglich gingen 
diese beiden Verba regelrecht nach der 2. Ablautsreihe. Spiiter 
aber traten im Prat. nach dem Muster der reduplizierenden Verba 
mit anlautendem (= reduplizierendem) s oder r in der Stammsilbe 
(so z.B. sd, sera, sérum, sdinn; gréa, grera, grérum, gréinn) Analo- 
gieformen ein; also 

frjésa 

fraus *fruRum *froRinn 

fraus  frusom(mit anal.s) frosenn(mit anal. s) 
aisl. alt frora frérum froérenn 
aisl. frera _— frerom frerenn 
und kjésa 

haus *kuRum *koRinn 

kaus kusom(mit anal. s) kosenn(mit anal. s) 
aisl. alt k¢ra kdérom, kurom kérenn, korenn 
aisl. kera kerom kerenn 

Au‘ Grund des lautgerechten r (aus *R) im Prit plu. (*f-urum, 
*kurum) steht es fest, dass die Umbildung nach den Formen der 
Reduplikationsklasse mit anlautendem (=reduplizierendem) s 
oder r in der Stammsilbe vom Prat. plu. ausgegangen ist, dass 
daher die neuen schwachen Formen des Prit. sg. den Plural- 
formen nachgebildet sind;' also z.B. kérom : kéra nach sérum: 
sgra, sera, wonach auch kera sg. und mit gegenseitigem Ausgleich 
auch kerom in Plu. 

Nach der herkémmlichen Ansicht sollen die Pluralformen, 
wonach die Singularformen umgebildet sind, lautgesetzlich ent- 
wickelt sein. Wenn diese Annahme richtig ist, so lassen sich die 
schwachen Formen des Sg. ohne weiteres erkliren. 

Die Pluralformen frérom, kérom lassen sich nach Noreen, 
Heusler, Holthausen u.a. (Wimmer gibt iiberhaupt keine Erklar- 
ung dafiir) so erkliren, dass das u spriingliche % der Stammsilbe 

1Vgl. Noreen, Altis!. Grammatik®, Halle, 1903, §478, Anm. 1; Heusler, 


Altisl. Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1913, §307, 4; Holthausen, Altisl. Elemen- 
tarbuch, Weimar, 1895, §235; Wimmer, Alin. Grammatik, Halle, 1871, §156, u.a. 
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(*fruRum, *kuRum) durch das unmittelbar folgende neue r (also 
durch R—‘Triibung’) zuerst zu & gebrochen (bei Holthausen 
‘getriibt,’ bei Heusler ‘gesenkt’), und dann weiter gleichfalls 
durch das neue zitternde r(R) zu ¢ (also durch R—Umlaut) 
palatalisiert oder ‘umgelautet’ worden sei. 

Noreen (Altisl. Grammatik,? §68, 3) scheint diese Brechung 
(‘Triibung’) des # zu 6 vor neuem r ohne weiteres anzunehmen, 
denn er setzt die Formen /fréro, kgro dem Part. prit. frérenn, 
kgérenn samt einer Menge Substantiva und Infinitiva mit -¢r- 
in der Stammsilbe gleich, wo ein *d (bezw. *6) der Endsilbe die 
Brechung # zu 6 bewirkt haben muss. Hingegen bemerkt er? 
(§108, 1, 2), dass beim Schwund eines Nasals oder eines A die 
Brechung # zu 6 nicht stattfand, wenn ein [ oder @ in der gleich 
folgenden Silbe zur Zeit des Schwundes gestanden hatte. Dem- 
nach sieht man also nicht recht ein, warum ein # vor neuem 7, 
falls ein « in der gleich folgenden Silbe stand, Brechung zu 6 
erleiden sollte, wie z.B. *kuRum>*koRum>ké¢rom (vgl. Heusler, 
§60, Der R—Umlaut). Es liegt viel niher anzunehmen, 1) dass 
sich das # der Stammsilbe durch die Wirkung des u der Endsilbe 
lautgerecht hielt, 2) dass deshalb das ¢ in kérom nicht auf ein 
friiheres *d zuriickzufiihren, sondern einfach durch Analogie- 
wirkung zu erklaren ist. Wenn sukkum : sokkinn lautgerecht 
ist, wie es Noreen (§108, 1) annimmt, indem es beim Schwund des 
Nasals auf den Vokal der Endsilbe ankam, ob sich das % des Stammes 
hielt oder zu 4 gebrochen wurde (also *sunkum>sukkum, aber 
*sunkanR=got. suggans>sokkinn), weshalb sollte man denn 
nicht *kurum : kérinn (aus* koRanR) dem sukkum : sokkinn 
gleich stellen? 

Um das ¢ in kérum, frérum auf lautgerechtem Wege zu er- 
klaren, muss man ein fiir das ¢ friiher stehendes *d voraussetzen, 
denn der R—Umlaut von wu ist nicht ¢, sondern y. Im Nord.- 
Westgerm. fand lautgerecht beim Part. prat. infolge des a der 
Endsilbe Brechung des alten # (got. %) vor neuem r (got. s) zu 6 


2 Noreen’ §108, « wird vorliterarisch zu o (bei dehnung zu 6) in folgenden 
fallen: 

1. Wenn unmittelbar nach dem vokal ein nasal geschwunden ist—jedoch 
nicht wenn in der folgenden silbe ein i oder @ zur zeit des nasalschwundes stand. 

2. Vor (spaiter geschwundenem) A’, ausser wenn in der folgenden silbe 
ein j oder ¥ zur zeit des iiberganges stand. 
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statt; daher nord. *kwRanR (got. kusans)>*koRinn und dann 
weiter mit R-Umlaut (d.h. Palatalisierung) des 5 zu ¢>k¢rinn 
(ebenso frérinn). Hier liegt dem fiir das ¢ friiher stehenden 
*5 der a—Umlaut zu grunde, wie die Verba ohne neues r in der 
Stammsilbe lehren; so z.B. 
driupa draup drupum dropinn 
bridta braut brutum brotinn 

im Prat. plu. dagegen hielt sich das % der Stammsilbe im Einklang 
mit dem # der Endung. Man darf daher mit Sicherheit behaup- 
ten, dass das ¢ in frgro, kgro nichts fiir die ‘Triibung’ des # zu 8 
beweist. Diese Behauptung steht ja im Einklang mit der An- 
nahme, dass altes #, 7, wenn es auch schon im Urgerm. vor r 
und vor / zu 6, é gebrochen war, doch im Nord.—Westgerm. 
wieder zu a, % (d.h. mewem oder nord.—westgerm. wi, 1) umgewan- 
delt wurde, wenn ein i oder ein « in der gleich folgenden Silbe 
stand oder gestanden hatte; z.B. ahd. fihu aus *fthu (got. fathu) 
und altn. durum Dat. plu. aus *ddrum (got. dar). Dass t und # 
schon im Urgerm. vor r und / zu é und 6 gebrochen wurde, hat 
L. F. Laffler in seiner jetzt fast in Vergessenheit geratenen Abhand- 
lung, “Bidrag till Jaran om i-omljudet” (Nord. Tidskr. for filol. 
og paedag., Ny rekke. II, 1875-76) schon erkannt.* 

Wenn nun das Nordische in bezug auf die Umwandlung des 
alten # zu 3 vor altem r und h auf gleichem Fusse mit dem West- 
germ. stand, so liegt der Schluss nahe, dass das Nordische in 
bezug auf die Umwandlung des alten # zu 6 vor meuem r gleichfalls 
auf gleichem Fusse mit dem Westgerm. stand, denn im Ostgerm. 
kam das neue r nicht vor. Man beachte, dass im Westgerm. 
bei der 2. Ablautsreihe das # der Stammsilbe selbst vor neuem 7 


*Vgl. Professor Collitz Rezension von Axel Kock’s Schrift, Umlaut und 
Brechung im Altschwedischen, (M.L.Ns., S. 40-44, Jan. 1917). Hier hebt 
Professor Collitz hervor, dass im Nord.—Westgerm. @ (bezw. 6), und # in End- 
silben stets doppelte Wirkung ausiibten. Er sagt nimlich (S. 44): “Daher 
z.B. Westgerm. (ahd.) bdiris fiir got. batris (d.i. béris) und Westg. neman fiir 
got. niman, neben Westgerm. (ahd.) mimis=got. nimis und Westgerm. beran 
fiir=got. batran (d.i. béran). Bei nimis und beran lag im Westgermanischen 
kein Grund zur Anderung vor, da das Gleichgewicht, hier schon im Gotischen 
vorhanden war, wohl aber bei got. miman und bairis (=béris), wo Stammvokal 
und Endung im Gotischen (wie im Urgermanischen) auf ungleicher Stufe stan- 
den.” 

Dasselbe gilt natiirlich von einem u der Stammsilbe. 
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sich hielt, wenn ein w der Endsilbe folgte (d.h. im Prat. plu.), 
dagegen in 3 verwandelt wurde vor einem urspriinglichen *d 
der Endung (d.h. im Part. prét., vgl. got. kusans); so z.B. neben 


Nord. kjésa *kaus kérum kérinn 
Angs. céosan céas curon coren 
Alts. keosan kés kurun  gikoran 
Ahd. kiosan kés kurum  gikoran 
und neben 

Nord. friésa *fraus frérum frérinn 
Angs. fréosan fréas fruron  froren 
Alts. far-leosan —lés —lurun —loran 
Ahd. friosan frés frurum  gifroran 


Wenn also das neue r im Nord. auch die Kraft hatte, das alte 
# zu 6 umzuwandeln (d.h. R- ‘Triibung’), so kénnte sich diese 
Kraft jedoch nicht geltend machen, wenn ein uw der Endsilb folgte. 
Wenn das u der Endsilbe ein altes (d.h. gemeingerm.) 0 vor altem r 
im Nord.—Westgerm. wieder in # (d.h. meues oder nord.—west- 
germ. ui) umwandelte, und wenn weiter das Westgerm. keine Spur 
von der Brechung des alten # zu 6 vor neuem r gegen ein « der 
Endung aufzuweisen hat, so liegt kein zwingender Grund vor, 
im Nord. die Brechung des # zu 6 vor neuem r gezen ein u« der 
Endung anzunehmen. Im Gegenteil darf man ja annehmen, 
dass im Nord. diese Brechung ebensowenig wie im Westgerm. 
stattgefunden hat. 

Die Annahme, dass das neue r iiberall die sogenannte ‘ Triibung’ 
auf das unmittelbar vorausgehende # (d.h. %#>6) ausiibte, lasst 
sich meiner Ansicht nach nicht aufrecht erhalten. Die Fille‘ 
(ausser frérum, kérum), wo nach Holthausen, Heusler u.a. das 
R diese ‘Triibung’ ausgeiibt haben soll, lassen sich ganz gut auf 
anderem Wege erklaren; nimlich, entweder 1) gehéren die betref- 
fenden Belege der & (bezw. 6) Flexion der Substantiva an, wo das 
Nord.—Westg. den a- Umlaut des #>4¢ regelrecht erlitt, oder 2) 


‘Vgl. Holthausen §27, Heusler §78. Noreen nimmt sonst ganz richtig 
keine R- ‘Triibung’ an, sondern schreibt die Brechung (#>0) der Wirkung 
des Vokales der Endsilbe zu (vgl. §108). Bei /rérum, kérum hingegen nimmt er 
offenbar mit Heusler, Holthausen, usw. die R- ‘Triibung’ an, denn das ¢ der 
Stammsilbe in frérum, kérum \isst sich auf lautlichem Wege nicht anders als 
durch die Wirkung des R- Umlautes von 6 erkliren, und die Formen /rérum, 
kgérum setzt er demnach unter die Rubrik—R- Umlaut von o—(§68, 3). 
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sie gehéren der Klasse der nebenbetonten Worter (d.h. Priifixe 
und anderer proklitischer Wérter) an, wo wegen der Schwach- 
tonigkeit das # der Stammsilbe auch vor anderen Konsonanten 
als R zu 6 wurde. 

1) Als Beispiel der ‘Triibung’ des # vor R setzt Holthausen® 
($27) frérum Prat. plu. dem Substantiv kér n. gleich. Seine 
Annahme, dass in diesen Fallen das # zu 6 ‘getriibt’ ware (dann 
weiter durch R- Umlaut zu ¢) will er offenbar durch die Vokal- 
verhiltnisse des Westgerm. (Ahd.) begriinden, denn er setzt die 
altn. Formen dem Westgerm. resp. ahd. frurum und nhd. Kur- 
fiirst gleich. Das altn. k@r ‘asst sich aber nicht mit frérum auf 
eine Stufe stellen, weil im Nord. das Substantiv kr ein Neutrum 
a- Stamm ist (im Altnorw. kommt ja auch kos vor), waihrend im 
Nhd. das Kur- in Kur-fiirst auf das ahd. kuri (i-Stamm) zuriickzu- 
fiihren ist. Bei /rérum, ahd. frurum hingegen lag in beiden Fallen 
ein #% der Endsilbe vor. Das Substantiv kér beweist also nichts 
fiir das ¢ in frérum. Vielmehr lasst sich das ¢ in k¢r (aus frii- 
herem *kor) durch die Wirkung des *a der geschwundenen End- 
silbe erkliren, das stets im Nord.—Westgerm. die Brechung #% 
zu 6 bewirkte. 

2) Ebenso beweist das nord. dr(ér), ir (ur), gr (or) =got. 
uz (Holthausen® §27, Anm.) nichts fiir die R- ‘Triibung’ des %@ 
zu 6, weil sich das 6 auf anderem Weze, nimlich aus dem unbeton- 
ten Prifix ganz gut erkliren lisst (ebenso tér- gegen got. tuz-). 
In schwachtonigen und proklitischen Wértern geht # niamlich 
schon vorliterarisch (vgl. Noreen* §139, 3) auch vor anderen 
Konsonanten als R in 6 iiber; so z.B. vor m mon (spiter mun), 
plu. mono (munu), vor | skolo (spiter sku’u). Als Hilfszeit- 
worter waren sie ja proklitisch und daher schwachtonig. Weshalb 
sollte man denn bei /or- (got. tuz-) und or- (got. uz-), die auch 
schwachtonig vorlagen, den Ubergang des #% zu 4 der Wirkung 
des gleich folgenden neuen 7 (R) zuschreiben? 


5 Holthausen §27. Triibung. 
Vor r=got. z wird—uxu mit Umlaut zu ¢ : frérum wir froren (ahd. 
frurum), inf. frjésa, kér Wahl (vgl. Kur-fiirst) zu kjésa. 


* Holthausen §27. Anm. 
Dem got. Prifix uz-, er-, ur- entsprechen die betonte Pripos. 6ér, dr, 
Or, ¥r sowie das unbetonte Priifix or-, ur-, ér- mit gegenseitigen Ausgleichungen. 
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Auch Heusler stellt (§78) das nebenbetonte Prifix gr- wie in 
gr-sékr (‘schuldlos’) dem -gr in k-gr-d gleich. Das sich aber 
das -gr- in k-gr-d nicht dem -dr- in gr-sékr gleichsetzen lisst, geht 
nicht nur aus den verschiedenen Accentuierungsverhiltnissen der 
beiden Wérter, sondern auch aus der Wirkung des Vokales der 
Endsilbe (¢r- Praefix, -¢r-u- Verbum) hervor. Die Wirkung des 
Vokales der Endsilbe zieht Heusler’ also ganz und gar nicht in 
Betracht. Unter R- Um'aut® (§60) setzt er altn. kéro dem ahd. 
churun (geradewie Holthausen §27, altn. frérum, ahd. frurum) 
gleich, unter ‘Senkung’ (§78) aber setzt er altn. kéro (mit einem 
u der Endsilbe) dem gr (Priafix—ohne Vokal der Endsilbe) gleich. 
Dass er die Wirkung des Vokales der Endsilbe nicht in Betracht 
gezogen hat, ergibt sich auch aus seiner Anmerkung zu $78 iiber 
die ‘Senkung’ #>d. Hier vergleicht er die neue ‘Senkung’ 
vor neuem r (R) im Nord. mit der alten (d.h. gemeingerm.) ‘Sen- 
kung’ des? und # im Got. voraltemr. Er sagt nimlich: “Vgl. die 
gotische Senkung i>af, u>a# vor r. Aber vor altem r bleibt 
i,u: got. hairdeis, hirber Hirte,’ got. basirban, burfa ‘bediirfen;” 
Aber aisl. i und « “bleibt” in resp. 1) hirer und 2) purfa infolge 
der Umwandlungskraft, welche der Vokal der Endsilbe auf den 
Vokal der Stammsilbe ausiibte. 


1) Hirper. Altes &indogerm. *kerdhd) blieb im Urgerm. in- 
folge des gleich folgenden r, wie das Got. hafrdeis \ehrt, noch 
immer unverandert (urgerm. *herpja-). Wegen des i (bezw. j) 
der Endsilbe aber wurde im Nord.—Westgerm. dieses é in  umge- 
lautet, so z.B. nord. hirper, angs. hierde, alts. hirdi, ahd. hirti. Also 
ist das 7 der Stammsilbe im Nord.—Westgerm. eigentlich nicht 
“altes,”’ sondern neues (d. h. nord.-westgerm.) %. Das alte i “bleibt” 
daher nicht im Aisl. vor altem r, sondern altes ¢ wird durch die 
Wirkung der Endsilbe in 7 umgewandelt. 

2) purfa. Altes % wurde schon im Urgerm. vor gleich folgen- 
dem r zu 6 gebrochen, wie das got. basirban lehrt. Der Stammvokal 
des Infinitivs der Priterito-Prisentia richtet sich im Germ. nach 


* Heusler §78. Senkung des j>2, des u>o vor dem jiingeren Zitterlaut 
Priaposition ‘aus’>6r, als Prifix>gr (R- Umlaut): grsekr ‘schuldlos’; s. kéro 
$60. 

* Heusler §60. Der R- Laut fiir sich hat unmittelbar vorangehenden Vokal 
palatalisiert: got. glas: urn. *glaRa>gler ‘Glas’; ahd. churun: urn. *kuRun> 
*koRu>kéro ‘sie koren.’ 
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dem Stammvokal des Prit. plu. des urspriinglich starken Ver- 
bums. Infolge des u der Endung im Prat. plu. wurde altes (d.h. 
gemeingerm.) 4 im Nord.—Westgerm. zu #% umgewandelt; so 
z.B. gegen got. batirbum, nord. burfum (inf. burfa), angs. Ourfon 
(inf. Surfan), alts. thurbun (inf. thurban), ahd. durfun (inf. durfan). 
Also ist das # im Nord.—Westgerm. eigentlich nicht “‘altes,” 
sondern neues (d.h. nord.—westgerm.) i. Das alte % “bleibt” 
daher nicht im Aisl. vor altem r, sondern altes 4 wird durch die 
Wirkung der Endsilbe in & umgewandelt. 

Heusler gibt hier schon zu, dass das Nord. in bezug auf die 
Brechung des % vor altem r auf gleichem Fusse mit dem Westgerm. 
steht, obwohl er das nicht ganz richtig erklirt. Er leugnet hin- 
gegen, dass dasselbe von der Brechung des % vor neuem r gilt, 
indem er behauptet, dass im Nord. das % vor meuem r trotz des u 
der Endung zu @ gebrochen sei (*kuRum>*koRum>ké¢rom), 
wihrend im Westgerm. das # im Einklang mit dem #« der Endung 
unberiihrt bestand (ahd. churum : frurum, alts. kurun : -lurun, 
angs. curon : fruron, usw.). 

Gegen diese neue Brechung (‘Triibung’) im Nord. spricht also 
das Zeugnis der westgerm. Sprachen. Auch innerhalb des Nord. 
selbst liegt kein Fall vor, wo die Brechung # zu @ sich nicht auf 
anderem Wege erklaren lasst, nimlich 1) entweder durch die 
Wirkung des Vokales der Endsilbe, oder 2) durch die Schwach- 
tonigkeit. 

Man sehe z.B. die Belege, welche Noreen (* §69, 3) als Bei- 
spiele des R- Umlautes von ¢ gesammelt hat. Ausser in frgro, 
rgro lasst sich das fiir das ¢ vorausgesetzte *o nach Regel 1 erklaren: 

frérenn, kérenn aus *fruRanR>*froRanR usw. 

frér n. a-Stamm. 

k¢@r n. a-Stamm (altnorw. auch kos). 

hrér n. a-Stamm. 

hrérna (neben hriésa) mit a der Endsilbe des Inf. 

sn@r (auch snor) f. 6-Stamm. 

higra (neben hlust f., wonach hlusta inf.); vgl. oben hrgrna. 

hngre m. an-Stamm, zu hnidésa. 

lgra f. 6-Stamm; vgl. got. fra-lusans. 

(giald)-kere aus *-kgre m. an-Stamm. 

Unter allen diesen Belegen ist ja keiner, wo ein i oder u der End- 
silbe folgte. Es bleibt also unerklirlich, warum Noreen auch 
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fréro, kro hierher gesetzt hat, es sei denn, dass er ebenfalls an der 
herkémmlichen Ansicht festhalt, dass im Nord. ein # (ohne Riick- 
sicht auf die Wirkung des Vokales der Endsilbe) vor neuem r zu 
& zebrochen sei. 

Man hat also bisher die Erklarung fiir das ¢ in frérum, kérum, 
usw. auf lautlichem Wege gesucht. Man nahm ohne weiteres 
Ubergang des alten # zu J an, denn sonst wire das ¢ nicht erklar- 
lich. Das ¢ nétigte also zur Annahme eines friiher stehenden *3. 
Den Ubergang des # zu d schrieb man dann der Wirkung des gleich 
folgenden neuen r zu. Ebenso wie altes (d.h. gemeingerm.) 7 vor 
neuem r zu *é (weiter mit Dehnung zu @) gebrochen wurde (vgl. 
got. mis, urn. *miR>*meR>mér), so sei *kuRum zu *koR-um 
geworden, d.h. % erleide vor R die Brechung zu ¢ ebenso wie ? 
die Brechung zu é@. 

Diese Erklirung verstésst gegen die Einheitlichkeit des nord.— 
westgerm. Vokalsystems, die sich doch auf sehr einfache und natiir- 
liche Weise bewahren lisst, wenn man mit Professor Collitz 
(s. oben, Fussn. 3) annimmt, dass (gegen das Gotische) die laut- 
liche Regelung im Nord.—Westgerm. auf der Ausgleichung zwi- 
schen Stamm- und Endungsvokalen beruhte. 

Ausserdem hat man, um den Ubergang des i vor R zu 6 zu 
beweisen, Belege angefiihrt, die sich nicht mit einander gleich 
stellen lassen; z.B. das schwachtonige gr (Prifix) neben haupt- 
tonigem k¢gr n. a-Stamm, und neben &¢@r n., wo ein *a der Endung 
gestanden hatte, das Verbum kéro Prit. plu., wo ein « (0) der 
Endung stand. Nichts ist also fiir die R- ‘Triibung’ des u zu o 
bewiesen worden. 

Die Erklarung fiir die Formen fr érum, k¢érum ist meiner Ansicht 
nach iiberhaupt nicht auf lautlichem Wege zu suchen. Die Ahn- 
lichkeit dieser Formen mit denen der reduplizierenden Verba mit 
anlautendem (=reduplizierendem) s oder r in der Stammsilbe, also 
frérum, kérum gleich sérum, rérum, wo gleichfalls das ¢ der Stamm- 
silbe einem r voranging, veranlasste die Umbildung der Singular- 
formen *fraus, *kaus zu fréra (frera), kéra (kera). So viel steht 
ja fest, dass die Singularformen fréra, kéra, usw. den Pluralformen 
nachgebildet sind. Im Plu. liegt also der Beriihrungspunkt der 
Formen der 2. Ablautsreihe mit denen der Reduplikationsklasse. 
Das ¢ in frérum, k¢érum lasst sich meiner Ansicht nach einfach durch 
die Umbildung des lautgerechten */rurum, *kurum (kurom liegt 
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ja tatsaichlich vor) nach dem Muster der Reduplikationsklasse 
mit anlautendem (=reduplizierendem) r in der Stammsilbe. 
Auf Grund des s, r der Reduplikation, das sowohl unmittelbar 
vor als nach dem Stammvokal stand (*se-zd, vgl. got. sats6>*seR6> 
sera, plu. serum, sgrum zu sd; *re-r6>rera, plu. rerum, rgrum zu r6a) 
wurde */rurum, da ein r gleichfalls unmittelbar sowohl vor als 
nach dem Stammvokal stand (vgl. */r-u-rum mit r-¢-rum und 
mit gr-g-rum zu gréa) zu frérum umgebildet. Dass *frurum 
aber nicht zuerst zu frerum statt zu frérum (wie die Handschriften 
lehren, vgl. Noreen,’ §478) umgebildet wurde, beweist nichts fiir 
das zeitliche Verhiltnis des ¢:e in der Reduplikationsklasse, denn 
zur Zeit der Umbildung des */rurum zu frérum lagen in der Redup- 
likationsklasse schon beide Formen mit resp. ¢ und e in der Stamm- 
silbe vor. Wenn man mit Noreen (*§74, 3) annimmt, dass grérum 
die jiingere Form sei, aus grerum mit u-Umlaut des e zu ¢ (und das 
halte ich auch fiir richtig), so diirfte man gleich fragen, warum 
*frurum nicht zuerst zu frerum statt frérum umgebildet wurde, 
wenn die Umbildung nach Muster von grérum:grerum (dem zeit- 
lichen Verhiltnis nach aber grerum : grérum) geschehen ist. Zur 
Zeit der Umbildung aber wird grerum schon zu grérum geworden 
sein, denn das Lautgesetz (u- Umlaut des e zu ¢) wird sich wohl 
schon vollzogen haben, noch ehe die Analogiewirkung (d.h. die 
Umbildung der Formen der 2. Ablautsreihe nach Muster der 
Reduplikationsformen) geschah. Vielmehr liegt die zeitliche 
Prioritaét des ¢ vor e in frérum : frerum an der Natur des urspriing- 
lich lautgerechten *frurum selbst und hat mit dem zeitlichen Ver- 
haltnis des e : ¢ der Reduplikationsklasse gar nichts zu tun. Da 
entweder ein ¢ oder ein e als Stammvokal der Reduplikations- 
klasse schon vorlag (z.B. entweder grérum oder grerum), so geschah 
die Umbildung des *frurum zu Gunsten der Form mit ¢ in der 
Stammsilbe, 1) weil ¢ dem # der Stammsilbe (*frur-) lautlich naher 
lag als é, und 2) weil ¢ schon im Part. prit. (f/rérinn) der 2. Ablauts- 
reihe lautgesetzlich vorlag (/rerinn muss ja eine jiingere Form aus 
frérinn sein). 

1) Lautlich liegt é eine Stufe weiter entfernt von # als ¢, denn 
¢ kann ja die Brechung des #% durch a (a- Umlaut) zu 6 und weiter 
mit R- Umlaut zu ¢ vertreten, wihrend der Ubergang des # zu 2 
erst durch ¢ geschehen kann. 
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2) Weiter lag das ¢ auch lautgerecht im Part. prit. (/rérinn) 
vor, das den Stammvokal der Prit. plu. beeinflusst haben muss, 
zumal weil auch in anderen Ablautsreihen der Stammvokal des 
Prat. plu. und des Part. prit. oft ein gleicher war:— 

vgl. I. Reihe—4, ei, i, i, bita, beit, bitum, bitinn. 
III. Reihe—i, a, u, u, binda, batt, bundum, bundinn. 
Wenn es sich bei der Umbildungsform des */rurum um entweder 
ein ¢ oder ein @ als Stammvokal handelte, so muss das lautge- 
rechte ¢ im Part. prit. frérinn den Ausschlag*® gegeben haben, 
besonders da das ¢ einem # lautlich schon naher stand als das @. 

Im Altisl. (vgl. Noreen * §478) lag urspriinglich in der Stamm- 
silbe der Umbildungsform nur ¢ vor (/rérum), erst spiter entstand 
daneben die Form mit é (frerum). Da bei der Reduplikations- 
klasse sowohl é als ¢ in der Stammsilbe des Prat. plu. schon vorlag 
(grérum: grerum), so lasst sich frerum neben frérum durch Ana- 
logiewirkung nach Muster von grérum : grerum erkliren.” Da 
nun der Stammvokal im Prit. plu. (der Umbildungsform) und 
im Part. prat. von /rjésa ein gleicher war, nimlich ¢, (/rérum : 
frgrinn), so entstand neben frérinn auch ein frerinn, indem sich 
schon das Gefiihl entwickelt hatte, dass der Stammvokal des 


Prit. plu. und der des Part. prit. ein gleicher sein sollte; also 
nach Muster von frérum : frérinn entstand frerum : frerinn (wie 
@:¢s02:2). 

Dass geschlossenes ¢ auch lautgerecht zu @ werden kann, lisst 
sich nicht leugnen; so z. B. kémr>kemr, séfr>sefr, irédr>tredr 
usw. (vgl. Noreen’ §144). Aber diese Verbalformen (Verba 


* Es liegen im Nord. auch Fille vor, wo der Stammvokal des Part. prit. 
in das Prit. sg. eingetreten ist; vgl. wieder die 2. Ablautsreihe, wo das 6 des 
Prat. sg. aus dem Part. prit. zu erklaren ist: 

aisl. kldf statt klauf—Part. klofinn. 

anorw. fdk statt fauk—Part. fokinn. 

isl. Adlp statt halp—Part. holpinn. 
vgl. Kock, Beitrége, XXIII, 496. 

Auch das 6 der seltenen Pluralformen bodom, skotom lasst sich aus dem 
Part. bodinn, skotinn erkliren. Ein Fall liegt sogar vor, wo umgekehrt der 
Stammvokal des Part. prit. aus dem Prat. plu. zu erklaren ist, nimlich budinn 
statt des lautgerechten bodinn nach budum Prat. plu. 

1° Das zeitliche Verhiltnis der Stammvokale war also bei der Redupli- 
kationsklasse e¢ : ¢ (grerum>grérum), bei den Umbildungsformen hingegen 
umgekehrt ¢: e (/rérum : frerum). Die Umbildungsform mit e in der Stamm- 
silbe (frerum) erklart sich also durch Analogiewirkung nach grerum der Redup- 
likationsklasse, ebenso wie frérum nach grérum. 
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finita) lassen sich mit dem Part. prit. /rérinn>frerinn nicht gleich 
stellen, denn bei jenen kommt wohl die Frage der Tonlosigkeit 
in Betracht, die nicht vom adjektivischen frérinn gilt. Im Alt- 
indischen war namlich das Verbum im Hauptsatze unbetont, 
ausser wenn es im Anfang des Satzes stand; ebenso im Griechi- 
schen, wie die Reste der Enklisis lehren, und nach Zimmer’s Nach- 
weis auch im Keltischen. Es ist dies also iiberhaupt die altindo- 
germ. Betonung und man wird wohl auch diese Betonung 
fiir das Germanische voraussetzen miissen. In der germ. Allitera- 
tionspoesie unterblieb sogar die Alliteration bei kurzsilbigen Ver- 
ben, und es lasst sich recht wohl denken, dass der Grund dazu 
in der Tonlosigkeit des germ. Verbums zu suchen ist, das nur den 
Nebenton trug. Der Ubergang des geschlossenen ¢ zu é im nord. 
kémr > kemr, s¢fr>sefr, irédr>tredr, usw. lasst sich demnach durch 
die gemeingerm. Betonung des Verbums im Hauptsatze erkliren; 
d.h. wegen der Tonlosigkeit ist das ¢ zu é geworden, welche beiden 
Laute einander wohl sehr nahe gestanden haben. Beim Part. 
prit. frérinn>frerinn hingegen, wo diese Betonung nicht in Be- 
tracht kommt, lasst sich der Ubergang des ¢ zu é nicht auf laut- 
lichem Wege, sondern durch Analogiewirkung erkliren, naimlich 
nach Muster des Prdt. plu., das gleichfalls ¢ als Stammvokal hatte; 
gleich frérum : frérinn so frerum : frerinn, sodass die Gleichheit 
des Stammvokals der beiden Verbalformen (Prat. plu. und Part. 
prit.), nachdem neben /rérum ein frerum entstanden war, immer 
noch bestehen blieb. Also ist es nicht notwendig einen lautlichen 
Ubergang frérinn>frerinn (vzl. Kock, Arkiv, IX, 150) anzuneh- 
men. 

Da nun *frurum nach Muster der Reduplikationsklasse mit 
anlautendem (=reduplizierendem) r in der Stammsilbe (vgl. 
rérum, grérum zu resp. réa, gréa) zu frérum umgebildet war, so 
lassen sich nicht nur die Pluralformen frérum : frerum, sondern 
auch die Singularformen des Prit. fréra : frera durch Analogie- 
wirkung erkliren. 

Bei &jésa hingegen lagen andere lautlichen Verhiltnisse als 
bei frjésa vor, denn bei &j6sa stand im Prat. plu. der lautgerechten 
Formen kein r vor dem Stammvokale, wie bei frjésa, also *k-u-rum 
aber *fr-u-rum. Da die Reduplikationsformen des Prit. plu., 
wonach die neueren Formen der 2. Ablautsreihe umgebildet waren, 
immer s oder r vor dem Stammvokal hatten, so ist es meiner Ansicht 
nach sehr zweifelhaft, ob das lautgesetzliche *kurum je zu kérum : 
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kerum umgebildet wire, wenn nicht die Umbildung bei frjésa 
(*frurum>frérum : frerum) schon geschehen war. Dass die 
Umbildung auf dem anlautenden (oder dem Stammvokal unmit- 
telbar vorangehenden) s oder r der Stammsilbe beruhte, beweist 
schon das Verbum s/é, welches neben dem lautgerechten s/6 : slogum 
im Prat. auch die Umbildungsformen slera (sléra): slerum (sl érum) 
hat. Es ist ja das anlautende s oder r des Stammes, welches 
wiederholt (d.h. redupliziert) wird, und da bei */r-u-rum ein r 
unmittelbar sowohl vor als nach dem Stammvokale stand, so gab 
das wohl den Anlass zur Umbildung nach Muster von grérum : 
grera, rérum : rera, usw. Da nun kjésa gerade wie frjésa nach 
der 2. Ablautsreihe ging und da weiter das s der Stammsilbe der 
beiden Verba im Prit. plu. und im Part. prat. durch grammati- 
schen Wechsel zu neuem r wurde, also 
kj6sa *kaus *kurum k¢rinn 
frjésa *fraus *frurum frgrinn 

so folzte kjésa im Prit. plu. der Umbildungsform von frjésa; d.h. 
*kurum wurde nach Muster von */rurum>frérum gleichfalls zu 
kgrum, und dann geschah auf gleichem Wege wie bei frjésa die 
Umbildung des ganzen Priteritums mit seinen Nebenformen, 
sowie die Ausbildung der Nebenform des Part. prat. mit 2 statt 
g in der Stammsilbe. 

Ganz im Einklang mit dieser Auffassung ist die Tatsache, dass 
in der Alteren Edda die lautgerechte Form des Prat. plu. von kjésa 
(kurum 1. plu. Adam. 96, 2, kuru 3. plu. Vsp. 23, 10—vgl. Gering’s 
Glossar, Paderborn, 1896) vorliegt, waihrend die von frjésa schon 
fehlt. Ebenso aus dem Homiliu-bék (utgifven af Th. Wisén, Lund, 
1872; Larsson’s Ordférrddet i de dlsta islinska handskrifterna, 
Lund, 1891) ersieht man, dass auch in der Altesten Zeit die laut- 
gerechte Form des Prit. plu. von kjésa (kuro 70:3) noch immer 
bestand. Nach Zeugnis der dltesten Handschriften innerhalb 
des Nordischen also darf man wohl annehmen, dass die Analo- 
gieformen des Prit. von kjésa (d.h. kera, k¢rum, usw.) erst nach 
denen von frjésa angebildet sind. Einleuchtend ist es auch, 
dass zur Zeit des lautgerechten kurum, kuru das Part. prat. mit 
o (und dann weiter mit R- Umlaut zu ¢) in der Stammsilbe schon 
vorlag (H. Hv. 32, 3 kgrna sg. acc., Homiliu-b6k, corner nom. plu. 
masc. 112 : 5.7, kérner nom. plu. masc. 168: 22.24, 645 (Islainska 
handskrifter N. 657, 4to A.M.—utgifven af L. Larsson, I., Lund, 
1885) koren 59 : 24.), was gegen Heusler’s Annahme (vgl. §78, 
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§307, 4) spricht, dass das « der Stammsilbe im Prat. plu. durch 
das unmittelbar folgende R-(d.h. durch die R- ‘Triibung’) zu ¢ 
geworden sei. Im Gegenteil bestatigt sich hier ohne Riicksicht 
auf die entsprechende westgerm. Brechung die Auffassung, 
dass das ¢ der Stammsilbe im Part. prit. auf ein durch die *a- 
Brechung der Endsilbe hervorgerufenes alteres o zuriickzufiihren 
ict, und dass das urspriingliche « der Stammsilbe beim Prat. plu. 
sich lautgerecht hielt. Das ¢ der jiingeren Prit.-Formen (kérum) 
ist daher durch Analogiewirkung zu erkliren. 


Die Umbildungsformen frérum (frerum), kérum (kerum) 
lassen sich also ganz gut erkliren, ohne dass man Brechung des 
alten # vor neuem r zu 6 (d.h. die sogenannte R- ‘Triibung’) 
annimmt. Auf Grund der gleichen Konsonantenverhiltnisse bei 
*frurum (2. Ablautsreihe) plu. und bei den Pluralformen der 
Reduplikationsklasse (vgl. grérum), indem bei beiden Klassen ein 
ry sowohl] unmittelbar vor als nach dem Stammvokale stand, sowohl 
als auf Grund des gleichen Stammvokals im Inf. (frjésa, gréa, 
r6a) wurde *fr-u-rum nach Muster von gr-6-rum, r-¢-rum zu frérum 
umgebildet, gerade wie s/d, sl6 : sl6gum nach Muster von sé, sera 
(séra) : serum (sérum) zu sld, slera (sléra) : slerum (slérum) umge- 
bildet wurde. Auf Grund der gleichen Konsonantenverhiltnisse 
in der Stammsilbe (vgl. *fr-u-rum, gr-é-rum) wurde auch der 
Stammvokal der beiden Verba gleich gemacht." 


“ Da die Umbildung von */ruRum zu frérum auf dem anlautenden (=re- 
duplizierenden) r in der Stammsilbe der Reduplikationslasse, d.h. auf dem 
dem Stammvokal unmittelbar vorangehenden r (vgl. gréa, réa : grérum, rérum) 
beruhte, so macht es nicht den geringsten Unterschied, ob es sich bei der Um- 
bildung um ein alies oder ein neues r handelte. Das dem Stammvokal unmit- 
telbar vorangehende r der Reduplikationsklasse sowohl als dasjenige der Verba 
der 2. Ablautsreihe vertritt ja das alte r (vgl. réa, gréa, frjésa). Da hingegen 
die Form *fruRum Prit. plu. mit (zweitem=) neuem r nach Muster der redup- 
lizierenden grérum, rérum mit (zweitem=) aliem r umgebildet war, so bedingt 
das die Annahme, dass neues und altes r bei der Umbildung als ein und derselbe 
Laut angesehen wurde. 

Also hat der Umstand, dass in */ruRum, *kuRum neues r dem Stammvokal 
unmittelbar folgte, nichts mit dem ¢ der Neubildung frérum, kérum zu tun, 
wie es die Annahme der R- ‘ Triibung’ bedingt. Die Umbildung des */ruRum zu 
frérum beruhte ja nicht auf dem dem Stammvokal unmittelbar folgenden, 
sondern auf dem unmittelbar vorangehenden r, d.h. auf dem anlautenden (= 
reduplizierenden) alten r der Reduplikationsklasse (gréa, grérum, réa, rérum, 
wonach frjésa, frérum). 
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Durch Analogiewirkung nach dem Stammvokale ¢ der Redup- 
likationsklasse (vgl. grérum) ersetzte nimlich ein ¢ das # der 
Stammsilbe; also frjésa, *fr-u-rum>frérum gleich gréa, gr-g-rum. 
Diese Ersetzung wurde umso leichter, als ein ¢ (R- Umlaut des 
6) schon lautgerecht in der Stammsilbe des Part. prit. (/rérinn) 
vorlag. Es herrschte ja oft gleicher Stammvokal im Prit. plu. 
und im Part. prit. der staiken Verba. 

Diese Erklarung fiir die Neubildungen des Prit. von frjésa 
(dem das von &jésa folgte) streitet nicht gegen das Wesen der 
Analogiewirkung. Die herk6mmliche Erklirung hingegen, nim- 
lich dass *frurum auf lautgesetzlichem Wege (durch die soge- 
nannte R- ‘Triibung’ des # der Stammsilbe zu 6 und dann weiter 
mit R- Umlaut zu ¢) zu frérum (wonach die Singularformen umge- 
bildet sind) geworden sei, streitet gegen das bisher nicht richtig 
gewiirdigte Lautgesetz des Nord.—Westgerm. (vgl. oben, Fussn. 
3), nimlich dass ein u der Endsilbe das # der Stammsilbe beibe- 
halt. Dieses Gesetz steht fiir das Westgerm. fest auch vor neuem 
r. Die Annahme, dass im Nord. hingegen das neue r trotz eines u 
der Endung das 7% der Stammsilbe zu 6 gebrochen habe, dass hier 
also eine spezifisch nordische Brechung entstanden sei, riihrt daher, 
dass man, wie Professor Collitz (vgl. Fussn. 3) hervorhebt, noch 
nicht erkennt, dass die Scheidung von #)6, é% im Nord.—Westgerm. 
nicht nur auf dem gleich folgenden Konsonanten, sondern auch auf 
der Wirkung der Endsilbe beruhte. 

Wenn nun die Umbildung von slé6 : slégum (zu slé inf.) zu 
slera (sléra), slerum (slérum) auf dem anlautenden s” nach dem 
Muster der Reduplikationsklasse mit gleichfalls anlautendem s 
in der Stammsilbe (vgl. sd, sera (séra), serum (sérum) ) beruhte, so 
steht nichts im Wege anzunehmen, dass auch *frurum, wo ein r 
unmittelbar sowohl vor als nach dem Stammvokal stand, nach dem 
Muster der Reduplikationsklasse, wo gleichfalls ein r unmittel- 
bar sowohl vor als mach dem Stammvokal stand (vgl. grérum, 
rérum) zu frérum umgebildet wurde, besonders da frjésa inf. 
gleichen Stammvokal enthalt wie die Infinitive der Reduplika- 
tionsklasse (gréa, réa), wonach die Umbildung geschah, gerade 
wie sié nach sé. Das Beispiel von s/é und von /frjésa zeigt also 
deutlich, dass die Umbildung der Verbalformen sowohl auf Grund 


12 Natiirlich hat der gleiche Stammvokal im Inf. der beiden Verba (s/4, sd) 
zur Umbildung mitgeholfen, ebenso bei /rjésa nach gréa, réa. 
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der gleichen Konsonantenverhiltnisse als auf Grund der gleichen 
Vokalverhiltnisse geschehen konnte (vgl. ahd. bringan schw. v., 
wo wegen des % vor Nasal + Kons. neben dem lautgesetzlichen 
bréht, Part. prait. auch die Umbildungsform brungan nach der 3 
Ablautsreihe der starken Verba vorliegt). Es sind doch die gleich- 
en Konsonantenverhiltnisse, worauf die betreffenden Umbildungen 
beruhten. 

Weiter zeigt es sich, dass die Umbildungsform kérum (zu 
kjésa) nicht, wie frérum, dem Beispiel der Reduplikationsklasse 
unmittelbar folgte, sondern nach Muster von frjésa zu erkliren ist. 
Das Beispiel von s/é und von frjésa zeigt deutlich, dass die Umbild- 
ung auf dem reduplizierenden s, r der Reduplikationsklasse beruhte, 
und da bei &jésa kein r dem Stammvokal voranging, so konnte 
die Analogie (d.h. die Wiederholung des s, r), wonach die Umbild- 
ung geschah, nicht zutreffen. Daher ist die Umbildungsform 
kérum nach Muster von frérum zu erkliren, da bei beiden Verben 
nicht nur gleiche Vokal-,sonderh auch gleiche Konsonantenver- 
haltnisse schon lautgerecht vorlagen.” 


ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT. 
Kansas University 


8 Vgl. das Verbum &i/d, klé, *klém, *klédinn, das nach dem Muster von 
slé, sl6, slégum, sleginn zu klé, klé, klégum, kleginn umgebildet wurde. Bei bei- 
den Verben, die nach der 6. Ablautsreihe gingen (die also urspriinglich durch- 
weg gleichen Stammvokal hatten), ging auch ein / dem Stammvokal unmittel- 
bar voran. Es ist hier also die Umbildung sowohl auf Grund des dem Stamm- 
vokal unmittelbar vorangehenden/ als auf Grund des gleichen Siammvokals ge- 
schehen. Beider Umbildung von s/d4, slé, slégum zu sld, slera (sléra), slerum (sl6- 
rum) nach dem Muster von sd, sera (séra),serum (sérum) hingegen lag urspriing- 
lich bei beiden Verben lautgerecht anlautendes s, und gleicher Stammvokal 
im Pris. (slé : sé), im Priit. (slé, slégum : slera, slérum) aber ungleicher 
Stammvokal vor, daher beruhte wohl die Umbildung auf dem anlau- 
tenden s sowohl als auf dem gleichen Stammvokal im Pris., ebenso wie bei 
der Umbildung von /frjésa nach Muster von gréa, usw., welche beiden Verba 
ein dem Stammvokal vorangehendes r sowohl als gleichen Stammvokal im 
Inf. enthielten. Die Umbildung im Prat. wurde nun weiter dadurch begiin- 
stigt, dass das r bei frjésa urspriinglich gleich der reduplizierenden Klasse 
sowohl vor als nach dem Stammvokal im Prat. stand, so z.B. *fr-u-rum : gr-¢-rum. 
Ohne das dem Stammvokal unmittelbar vorangehende r in frjésa also triife 
im Prat. plu. die Analogie nach den reduplizierenden Verben nicht zu, und 
daher darf man wohl annehmen, dass gleicher Vokal im Inf. die Umbildung 
nicht veranlasst, sondern nur dazu mitgeholfen hat. 
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Das Verbum &i/é folgt also dem Beispiel von slé, aber nicht dem von s4, 
eben weil das anlautende s bei &/é fehlt. Wenn aber Umbildungsformen wie 
z.B. *klera, *klérum vorliigen, so miisste man dieselben dem Beispiel von slera, 
slérum, das seinerseits nach dem Muster von sera, sérum umgebildet war, und 
nicht unmittelbar dem Beispiel von der Reduplikationsklasse (vgl. sé) zu- 
schreiben. Ebenso liegt die Sache bei kjésa : frjésa der Reduplikationsklasse 
gréa, réa gegeniiber, wo kera, kérum erst nach Muster von frera, frérum dem 
Beispiel der Reduplikationsklasse frera, grérum, usw. folgte. Kurz, es ist das 
dem Stammvokal vorangehende r, s, worauf die Umbildung unmittelbar nach 
dem Muster der reduplizierenden Verba beruhte, denn ohne dieses 7, s triife 
die Analogie nach der Reduplikation nicht zu. 
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TRAGIC GUILT IN THE MODERN DRAMA 


In critical writings of the last twenty years one not infre- 
quently finds the statement that tragic guilt is not found nor has 
any legitimate place in the modern drama. Thus Rudolf Strauss! 
insists that there can no longer be any question of individual 
guilt since the forces of heredity and environment are now regarded 
as practically determining man’s actions and being; and hence 
tragic guilt no longer has a place in the drama and ought, there- 
fore, also be dropped from theoretical discussions. In the same 
volume of Dramaturgische Blatter, (p. 273.) appears an article 
on “Die tragische Unschuld,” in which similar views are ex- 
pressed: “Das Gewdéhnliche ist, dass Leiden mit Schuld nichts 
zu tun hat. Also wird uns ein Kunstwerk um so mehr befriedigen, 
je weniger wir von der natiirlichen Folge der Ereignisse abgelenkt 
werden durch Begriffe wie Schuld, Siinde u.s.w. Ein tragischer 
Held, der schuldig ist, wird das moderne Bewusstsein nur stéren. 
Ein tragischer Held dagegen, bei dem an einem besonderen Bei- 
spiele die Unschuld des Leidens gezeigt wird, befriedigt heute. 
Man kann also wohl sagen, dass wir daran sind, den Begriff der 
tragischen Schuld in den der tragischen Unschuld zu verwandeln.” 
A. Henderson in The Changing Drama,’ an excellent survey of 
the modern drama in its various forms and tendencies, also makes 
the statement that tragic guilt no longer obtains in the modern 
drama. 

It is not necessary in this connection to enter into a lengthy 
discussion of the theoretical aspects of tragic guilt, nor into the 
historical development of this idea from the days of Aristotle 
down to the present; for both of these phases have been very fre- 
quently and ably discussed.’ But in order to get a clear concep- 
tion of our problem it is well to define what is usually meant 
by the term tragic guilt. Franz Schnass‘ has stated the classi- 


1 Rudolf Strauss, ‘‘Die tragische Schuld,” Dramaturgische Blatter, 1898, 
p. 265. 

2 A. Henderson, The Changing Drama, New York, 1910, Chapter V. 

’ Compare Julius Goebel, Ueber tragische Schuld und Siihne, Berlin, 1884; 
and Joh. Volkelt, Asthetik des Tragischen, Miinschen, 1897. Achter Abschnitt. 
Die tragische Schuld. 

‘Franz Schnass, Der Dramatiker Schiller, Leipzig, 1914. p. 623. 
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cist’s conception of tragic guilt so well that I can do no better than 
quote his own words. He says: “Tragisch ist die Darstellung 
einer leidvollen Handlung, die aus dem Konflikt erwichst zwischen 
dem individuellen Handeln und der sittlichen Weltordnung, die 
durch den Untergang des Helden, der die Schuld auf sich ladt, 
gegen sie zu verstossen, wiederhergestellt wird. Nach dieser 
Theorie sind die Freiheit des Handelns und die Notwendigkeit 
der sittlichen Weltordnung die festen Gegenpole, die den tragischen 
Konflikt konstituieren.”’ 

It is easy to understand why this conception has been so 
vigorously attacked in an age dominated by Darwinian concep- 
tions. Under the profound influence of the natural sciences the 
two opposite poles of the tragic conflict, freedom of the will and 
the necessity of the moral order of the universe, have been attacked 
and overthrown. Whether this scientific or quasi-scientific con- 
ception is really tenable and enduring, is a question which I shall 
not attempt to discuss in this connection. However that may 
be, the modern drama has been profoundly influenced by this 
conception. 

Although the theory of tragic guilt as ziven above in the words 
of Schnass obtained practically undisputed from the days of Aris- 
totle down to the time of Hebbel and even after him, it would be 
going too far to attempt to explain every tragic character on that 
basis. To avoid all possible misunderstanding on this point 
it is well to keep in mind Volkelt’s classification of the tragic 
into the tragic of mere misfortune and the tragic of merited mis- 
fortune (das Tragische des einfachen Ungliicks und das Tragische 
des verschuldeten Ungliicks).6 Today no dramatic critic would 
seriously maintain that the mistakes of Egmont, Gétz, Romeo, 
Juliet, Lear, and Cordelia constitute tragic guilt. The disparity 
between the wrong, if there is any at all, and the inflicted “ pun- 
ishment”’ is too great. We feel that they are victims of circum- 
stances or of the machinations or guilt of others. Of the scores 
of other characters belonging to this category that might be men- 
tioned here I shall mention only two, Hebbel’s Genoveva and 
Agnes Bernauer. These deserve special attention inasmuch as 
they are the result of a conscious and deliberate modification of 
the old conception of tragic guilt. 


6 Asthetik des Tragischen. Achter Abschnitt. 
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Hebbel, like the philosopher Hegel, held that the tragic is not, 
as heretofore maintained, a result of the wrong direction of the will, 
but of the mere assertion and existence of the will. Agnes and 
Genoveva are absolutely innocent, yet their fate is tragic. Their 
great beauty, physical and moral, that is, their perfection rather 
than their imperfection involves them in a net of tragic difficulties 
from which there is no escape. This is the first important devia- 
tion from the old conception in theory as well as in practice. This 
really is ‘‘tragische Unschuld,”’ but not in the sense suggested in 
the article by Strauss quoted above. Hebbel nowhere attacks 
the freedom of the will, nor does he put the blame on ancestors 
or environment, as this is done by later dramatists. He is fond 
of depicting a struggle in which both sides are in the right. To 
my mind Hebbel’s conception of the tragic is by far the most 
profound that has been evolved so far; but it is also the most 
difficult for the dramatist. 

The step from Hebbel’s conception of the tragic or better 
from the old conception of tragic guilt (for Hebbel stood alone 
with his views) to the modern viewpoint that tragic guilt no longer 
has a place in the drama is, after all, of considerable magnitude. 
As stated above, it is the result of the growing influence of the 
natural sciences in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
More and more man is being regarded as a mere animal whose 
habits and actions are determined by heriditary influences and the 
conditions of his habitat and environment. As man degenerates 
to a mere animal, a link in a chain of cause and effect, or a mere 
passive member of society, he necessarily loses much of his former 
importance as a free personality. We must, therefore, be pre- 
pared to find in the drama based on this new conception of man 
a type or types of character radically different from those found 
in the drama in which the old conception obtains. 

I shall now endeavor to determine the actual facts with regard 
to the use or elimination of tragic guilt in the modern drama, and 
the changes in the drama and its characters due to the elimination 
of tragic guilt, in so far as this has taken place. It is, of course, 
impossible and even undesirable to examine the whole field of the 
modern drama and to discuss in detail each and every instance 
where tragic guilt has either been used or eliminated. I shall 
limit myself to the discussion of a number of more or less typical 
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cases chosen from some of the most representative and important 
of the modern dramatists. 

The new conception, for which Zola, the French novelist, 
blazed the way, begins to find expression in the drama in the 
seventies, and during the two succeeding decades it plays a most 
important réle. Henrik Ibsen was the fust dramatist to stress 
it. In the Ghosts (1881) man, viewed from the Darwinian stand- 
point, is the helpless slave of hereditary influences and environ- 
ment. Mrs. Alving is the victim of modern society based on 
sham and lies. She was too weak to resist successfully the de- 
mands of society and to regulate her life according to the require- 
ments of her own nature and individuality. She yielded and 
her life was ruined. Oswald, her only child, to save whom she 
put forth every effort, is the victim of the licentious life of his 
father. He is physically worm-eaten, as his doctor tells him, and 
morally he is no better; and his half-sister Regina, who is physi- 
cally sound, is morally on the same plane with him. They are 
both quite devoid of will-power to resist the evil desires and ten- 
dencies they have inherited. There can hardly be a question 
of guilt in their case. They are helpless victims of conditions and 
forces over which they have no control 

As long as Oswald is under the impression that his condition 
is due to his own habits of life, he is tormented by bitter remorse; 
but this disappears completely when he learns the truth from his 
mother. Mrs. Alving herself, though she realizes that she should 
not have yielded so readily to the demands of society, does not 
utter a single word that betrays a feeling of guilt; and the drama- 
tist, it seems to me, has studiously avoided laying any blame 
on her. We can therefore truly say that there is no tragic guilt 
in the old sense in this most intense tragedy. Nevertheless, the 
idea of guilt plays a very important réle; only it has been trans- 
ferred from the individual to society and its baneful institutions. 

In a number of the other dramas of Ibsen, notably Rosmersholm 
and Little Eyolf, tragic guilt plays a very important réle. It is, 
however, a new type of tragic guilt, or, at least, it differs greatly 
from the old type. 

The two chief characters in Rosmersholm, Johannes Rosmer 
and Rebecca West, both have emancipated themselves from the 
old view that there is a judge, before whom man must answer 
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for his deeds done in the flesh. Rebecca has inherited a “con- 
science” that allows her to pursue her selfish aims without any 
misgivings or scruples. She does not even hesitate to drive her 
rival to death. But under the enobling influence of Rosmer, 
who in spite of his emancipated views still clings to the doctrine 
of personal responsibility and suffers bitter pangs of remorse, her 
strong will has become diseased, as she says, and she has come to 
the point where she says: “It is right that I should expiate the 
wrong I have done.’ Together with Rosmer, who says: ‘There 
is no judge over us. And tl erefore we must see that we ourselves 
work justice,’’ she dies to expiate the wrong she has done. 

Even more interesting from the standpoint of the use of tragic 
guilt is Little Eyolf. This play is not, strictly speaking, a tragedy; 
for the principal characters, Allmers and his wife Rita, do not die. 
Yet their fate is as thoroughly tragic as it could possibly be, aside 
from actual death, and perhaps even more tragic than death itself. 
Like Rosmer and Rebecca they do not believe in God or in life 
after death, where man is called to account. Yet the feeling of 
guilt is nowhere more pronounced, even in the most extreme 
examples of the drama of the old type, than in these two characters. 

Even before the death of their unfortunate crippled boy this 
feeling becomes powerful, especially in the father; for it is largely 
this feeling of guilt, of indebtedness to the helpless child, that 
forces him to give up his life work, the writing of a book on “ Retri- 
bution.”” In the mother, too, who feels little or no obligation to- 
ward the innocent victim of their self-gratification, the feeling of 
guilt is present, though dormant and overshadowed by her intense 
passion for life and pleasure, which even causes her to wish the 
child had never been born or were dead if she is to share her hus- 
band with him. But she has scarcely uttered, or better, sup- 
pressed this wish, when, at the news of the child’s death, she breaks 
down under the most severe self-accusations. Both parents are 
crushed under the load of guilt and haunted by the ever-present 
thought of the dead child. Allmers frequents the strand, where 
the water constantly reminds him of the horrible tragedy. And 
when for a moment he has forgotten the dead, he chides himself. 
He is doing penance, and can not think of ever enjoying life again. 
Rita is equally harassed by her guilty conscience. She constantly 
sees the large, lustrous eyes of the dead boy; and the terrible 
words that first convinced her that Eyolf was the drowned child 
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perpetually ring in her ears like a death knell. But unlike her 
husband she avoids the sight of water, that reminds her of her 
guilt. The desire for happiness and pleasure is too over-powering 
in her to be completely drowned by her feeling of guilt. There 
is, however, another marked difference between the guilty parents. 
The father tries to atone for his wrong by tormenting himself, 
by brooding over his deed. He blames the village children, who 
might have helped the child and failed todo so. He even suggests 
to his wife to have the village razed to the ground as a punishment. 
This, however, suggests to her a very different way of atoning 
for her wrong. She realizes that they have never done anything 
for these poor children, and hence have no right to expect anything 
a rather strange and unexpected 





in return. She now resolves 
resolve on the part of such a thoroughgoing egoist—to take these 
children into her home, to teach them, and to bestow on them the 
care that she had neglected to bestow even upon Eyolf. From an 
extreme egoist seeking only self-gratification, she has become an 
altruist. The motives of this change are very clearly enunciated 
at the close of the play, when Allmers and Rita, as is so often the 
case in Ibsen’s plays, are viewing the wreckage of their once so 
proud life. She tells her husband that this change was his work; 
he had left a void in her heart, and this she must endeavor to fill 
out with something that might be called love. But love, she 
admits, is not the real motive of this altruistic action, nor is it, as 
she intimates, her husband’s book on “Retribution”; for this 


she has always hated and still does. The real motive, as she finally 
admits with a sad smile, is her desire to appe: 32 large, open 
eyes, “Ich will mich einschmeicheln bei cca ;-ossen, offenen 
Augen.”’ And Allmers, surprised at this, says: “ Vielleicht kénnte 


ich da mittun?” That is, in the last analysis, it is the desire 
to atone for, in a measure, the wrong they had done, that impels 
them to undertake this work of service. They fully realize that 
this means a life of labor; but they hope that sabbath calm and 
rest may come to them at times and with it the presence of those 
whom they have lost. In this hope they resolve to go forward 
looking upward to the heights, the stars, the great calm. 

A deep yet sweet and sublime sadness pervades this closing 
scene. ‘The feeling of guilt is present in a high degree, but it does 
not find expression in idle tears and harrowing ravings, as is often 
the case. Nor is it caused by fear of future punishment, but 
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rather by a sense of personal responsibility that is rooted in a 
strong desire for justice. 

In these two plays, then, the conception of tragic guilt is found 
quite unimpaired and vigorous, though somewhat altered by the 
modern views of the author and his characters. 

The plays of August Strindberg are, to my mind, modern to a 
fault. He has over-stressed the modern demand for detail and for 
minute psychological analysis, he treats modern subjects, fre- 
quently social in nature, and seems to have a predilection for 
abnormal characters. The one great problem and source of the 
tragic for Stringberg is the conflict between the sexes. He regards 
this conflict as inevitable, and the individuals engaged in it— 
to them it is a struggle for existence and supremacy—willingly 
or unwillingly follow natural impulses and shrink from nothing 
to attain their goal. Witness the display of elemental passion 
over-riding lingering ideas of right and wrong, as exhibited in 
Countes Julia and The Link. In Father we have a typical case. 
Laura, the wife and protagonist, is absolutely without a trace of 
a conscience. She deliberately drives her husband to despair 
and death; and when her object has been achieved, she rejoices 
over her triumph without the slightest thought of guilt. Between 
her and her brother, the Pastor, the following conversation takes 
place: 

Pastor. Laura, tell me, are you blameless in all this? 

Laura. I? Why should I be to blame because a man goes out of his mind? 
Pastor. You are strong, Laura, incredibly strong! Like a trapped fox, you 
would rather bite off your own leg than let yourself be caught! Like a master- 
thiefi—no accomplice, not even your own conscience! Look at yourself in 
the glass! . . . No, you dare not! Let me look at your hand. Not a 
treacherous bloodstain, not a trace of cunning poison! A little innocent 
murder that can not be reached by the law; an unconscious sin; unconscious! 
That is a splendid invention. 

Laura. You talk as much as if you had a bad conscience. Accuse me if you can! 
Pastor. I can not. 

Laura. You see! You cannot, and therefore I am innocent. 

In Strindberg’s plays there is no real struggle of the individual 
with his conscience, but rather a struggle with external conditions 
or an antagonist of the opposite sex. In the play under discussion 
there is an internal strugzle, but it is one with a fixed idea that is 
haunting its victim to distraction and death. Thus the modern 
man without a conscience fares no better than his forefathers, who 
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were tormented by their conscience when they did wrong. From 
the standpoint of effectiveness this new kind of struggle with a 
purely imaginary enemy is perhaps on a par with the old one. Yet 
I must confess that, though such cases are not impossible, they are 
rare, especially such extreme cases as Strindberg is fond of pictur- 
ing. Hence we get the impression that the dramatist is over- 
drawing or dealing with exceptional cases instead of something 
genuinely characteristic of the race. In this respect the old 
struggle with an accusing conscience was superior and is, I ven- 
ture to say, still so, in spite of claims to the contrary; for as Nietz- 
sche has correctly said, the feeling of guilt has nothing to do with 
the freedom of the will. A look at the drama of antiquity is 
sufficient to convince us of this. The ancients regarded man as 
subject to a relentless fate, but nevertheless responsible for his 
actions and capable of feeling his guilt very keenly. A dramatist, 
if he desires to depict human nature as it really is and thus create 
a work of art of universal appeal and enduring worth, cannot 
afford to make a mere theory the basis of the dramatic conflict. 
The impelling motives must be universally understood and of 
unquestionable force. To me Strindberg’s characters, though 
they are full of life and passion, seem to move in a somewhat strange 
and foreign world. Their struggles are something like a mortal 
combat between wild beasts—fierce and interesting struggles, to 
be sure—but not really capable of stirring our souls to their depth. 
The Link is a good illustration of such a struggle. The Baron 
and his wife are both slaves of overpowering natural, or perhaps 
better, unnatural tendencies. With open eyes they are rending 
each other. They realize the consequences of their actions and 
know that they are wrong. Ina fashion they even feel responsible 
and guilty; but there is no trace of remorse or repentance, much 
less an effort to do better. They argue about it and in the end 
blame nature for having blundered. To the charge that she 
herself is to blame the Baroness answers: ‘Myself? But did 
I make myself? did I put evil tendencies, hatred, and wild pas- 
sions into myself? No! And who was it that denied me the 
power and will to combat all those things?—When I look at my- 
self this moment, I feel that I am to be pitied. AmInot?” And 
the Baron answers: ‘Yes you are! Both of us are to be pitied.” 
And a little later he says to her: “Can you guess—do you know 
against whom we have been fighting? You call him God, but I 
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call him nature. And that was the master who egged us on to 
hate each other, just as he is egging people on to love each other. 
And now we are condemned to keep on tearing each other as long 
as a spark of life remains.” 

In Countess Julia the facts are almost the same. Julia, de- 
scended from a depraved mother and spoiled by bad training, is a 
dissolute character. Yet she is keenly conscious of her condition. 
At times she is actually oppressed by the weight of her sin, but at 
other moments she lays the blame on her parents and her training: 
“Who is to blame for what has happened? My father, my mother, 
I myself! I myself? Ihave no self. I have not a single thought 
which I did not get from my father, not a passion which does not 
come from my mother. . . . But how can it be my own fault?” 
Like the Baroness she has been denied both will and moral strength 
to resist her evil tendencies. 

There is in these characters a wavering between an inborn 
feeling, a remnant of a conscience, and an acquired theory. One 
cannot call it a conflict or struggle, for they do not exert them- 
selves in either direction. They are simply out of the state of 
mental and moral equilibrium and therefore extremely wretched. 
Tragic guilt, at least in the old sense of the term, is not found 
in these plays 

Tolstoy’s play The Power of Darkness, a lurid pictuce of crime 
and deepest tragedy, presents several noteworthy points with 
regard to the use and the conception of tragic guilt. Of the 
three chief characters involved, all the blackest of criminals, only 
two suffer from the pangs of a guilty conscience. Matryona, the 
mother of Nikita, is at the bottom of all the crimes. Her hus- 
band is a devout and god-fearing man, who pleads with his son 
to forsake his evil ways. Yet she encourages her son in his down- 
ward career and finally helps in forcing him to murder his own 
child. Yet she does not seem to have the slightest feeling of guilt. 
She is even pious about her crimes, insists on baptizing the infant 
before it is murdered by its father, and constantly has the name 
of God on her lips: “Well, but with the Lord’s help, when we’ve 
covered this business, there’ll be an end of it.” Anisya, who with 
the help of Matryona murdered her husband to get his wealth 
and to be able to marry Nikita, gradually becomes more hardened 
in her career of crime. Yet her guilt weighs heavily upon her 
conscience: ‘I’m not going to be the only one! Let him also be a 
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murderer! Then he’ll know how it feels! ... Ill make him 
strangle his dirty brat! . . I’ve worried myself to death all 


alone, with Peter’s bones weighing on my mind! Let him feel 
it too!’”’ She feels remorse, but with her it does not change to 
repentance as in the case of Nikita. To revenge herself on him 
for having betrayed her, she, fiend-like, drives him on to the 
same condition. He, on the other hand, after he has once been 
brought to his senses, assumes not only his own guilt but also that 
of his wife and of his mother. He makes his confession not be- 
cause his crime has been found out, but at the very point when it is 
least likely to be discovered. The pangs of remorse, a deep con- 
viction of guilt, force him to make his confession. 

Though this play is thoroughly modern, and naturalistic in 
style, structure, and even in subject matter, the underlying code 
of ethics and morals is old. The poet has here revealed himself 
He is imbued with the real spirit of Christianity, and its message 
of hope for the lost is for him not an empty sound; therefore he 
allows a ray of hope to penetrate into the black night of this modern 
Sodom. We are not entirely spared the harrowing scene, where 
a guilt-stained soul is racked by remorse; but the terror of this 
climax is relieved in that remorse changes to repentance. The 
subdued tragedy of this conclusion is a decided gain for the art 
work, which, already too full of horrors, is thus relieved of the 
harrowing end otherwise unavoidable. 

Meister Oelze by Johannes Schlaf is one of the first and most 
genuine of German naturalistic plays. Because of its subject 
matter, it is especially well adapted to emphasize tragic guilt. 

Aided by his mother, master Oelze has killed his stepfather, 
after he had first induced the latter to disinherit his own children 
and to make him his sole heir. Twenty years later Pauline, one 
of the disinherited children, returns to the old home. She sus- 
pects him and is determined to know the truth and have revenge. 
Oelze is now a consumptive in the last stages, but shrewd and 
unscrupulous as ever. He does not seem to be burdened with 
any sense of guilt, and at first thwarts quite successfully the fre- 
quent and well-directed thrusts of Pauline, who is endeavoring 
to find a vulnerable spot. Though he has shaken off the “old 
superstition”’ of a life and final reckoning after death, he is not 
secure against Pauline’s weird tales nor against her claims that 
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she has an unfailing way to detect criminals. Fear seizes him 
and his stifled conscience begins to assert itself, though he is quite 
successful in concealing this fact. Reacting upon a well-aimed 
suggestion of his assailant, he is terribly frightened, has a violent 
hemorrhage, and after a few days, spent mostly in a delirious or 
semi-delirious condition, he succumbs to the dread disease. In 
the meantime Pauline has watched over him like a beast of prey 
over its victim. Scattered thoughts and words uttered in his 
delirium seem to show that his crime is heavy on his mind, that 
he is really suffering remorse. Yet he makes no confession, but 
is constantly on guard not to betray his secret. His feeling of 
guilt does little to hasten his end. 

Schlaf, the naturalist, has made Pauline the accusing con- 
science of Oelze. Without her suggestions and relentless persecu- 
tion he would perhaps have been successful in stifling his 
conscience and concealing his guilt. A dramatist of the old 
school would probable have changed the réle of Pauline so that 
what is now her chief function would have been assigned to the 
inner voice, the guilty conscience of Oelze. Dramatic literature 
is replete with examples of this kind: Lady Macbeth, Franz Moor, 
Cardillac (Ludwig, Das Fréulein von Scudéri), etc. Technically 
this would have meant extended use of the soliloquy, while Schlaf 
never makes use of it. In other respects, too, the play would have 
been different. Schlaf has given us a vivid picture of a struggle 
between two shrewd, calculating persons. The inner voice taking 
the assailant’s place, would have meant a deep psychic struggle, 
a struggle far more significant than this skillful duel between Oelze 
and Pauline. The end of Oelze is indeed sad, but to my mind 
lacks real tragic depth. His death is not associated with his 
guilt, but rather with his disease. Tragic guilt is present, but 
merely as an indistinct undertone, where it might well be the domi- 
nant note. 

In a considerable number of the dramas of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, especially the earlier ones, Vor Sonnenaufang, Die Weber, 
Einsame Menschen, Hanneles Himmelfahrt, tragic guilt does not 
appear. In each of these plays the bearer of the tragic charge 
—the terms tragic hero and heroine cannot properly be ap- 
plied—is represented as innocent, as the victim of hereditary 
influences and environment. The blame is put upon society 
and its baneful institutions and stifling conventions. Like Ibsen’s 
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Ghosts, these plays are chiefly concerned with social problems 
rather than with individuals. Even Einsame Menschen is no 
exception; for the main objective of the poet is not the character 
of Johannes or Kathe, but their mutual relation in a hidebound 
social group. As soon as the individual, the human soul itself, 
is the poet’s chief concern, tragic guilt will inevitably assume an 
important réle in tragedy. That this is the case, becomes evident 
from an examination of the dramas in which Hauptmann is most 
profound in his analysis of the human soul: Die versunkene Glocke, 
Fuhrmann Henschel, Rose Bernd, and Der arme Heinrich, all of 
which contain tragic guilt. How any one can read these plays 
and maintain that tragic guilt is not found in the modern drama, 
is strange indeed. We may safely assume that Hauptmann does 
not, like Otto Ludwig, consider guilt the essence of the tragic. 
But it is equally true that Hauptmann is convinced of the fact 
that guilt and the conviction of guilt is a real and potent factor 
in the human soul, and that the work of any artist dealing with this 
subject, who fails to recognize this factor, must necessarily be 
untrue and fragmentary to that extent. 

Heinrich, the master-founder, in Die versunkene Glocke is 
endowed with a Faustian soul. Like his greater prototype, he is 
constantly striving, in error though it be, after fullness of life and 
perfection in his art. In his struggling soul a strange confusion 
of old and new ideas takes place. With the sanguine self-con- 
fidence of the poet-superman he aspires to banish the hard and 
gloomy aspects of the old faith and transfuse it with new radiancy. 
Man and nature are no longer to be at war but in perfect harmony 
and peace. High as his ideals are and pure as his purpose is, the 
way to realize them inevitably involves him in deep guilt. Under 
the spell of his dazzling vision he regards himself innocent and 
beyond the pale of the authority of the old standards. But when 
he encounters insurmountable difficulties, he loses courage and 
begins to reflect. The arrow of remorse finds lodgement in his 
heart and he is writhing in agony. Nickelmann, who is objecti- 
fying for us what is going on in Heinrich’s soul says: 

Umsonst sind deine Opfer: Schuld bleibt Schuld! 
Den Segen Gottes hast du nicht ertrotzt, 
Schuld in Verdienst, Strafe in Lohn zu wandeln. 
Du bist voll Makel! Blutig starrt dein Kleid! 
Es wird die Wiasch’rin, die es waschen kénnte, 
Dir nimmer kommen, wie du sie auch rufst. (Act IV) 
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Strive as he will, he can not shake off his past. He sees the shades 
of his two boys bringing him a pitcher filled with the bitter tears 
of their dead mother, and hears the heart-rending peals of the 
sunken bell. This is more than he can bear. His vision fades 
away in the presence of this awful reality. He curses his ideal, 
his work, and Rautendelein. 


At this juncture a dramatist of the old faith would probably 
have stopped. The protagonist is crushed under the weight of 
his guilt. The fact that he has not suffered physical death matters 
little. We are convinced he cannot live, though he may continue 
to exist. Why did Hauptmann write a fifth act? Surely not 
merely to show us that Heinrich really died, nor to clear Heinrich 
of his guilt, though this is done to a great extent by casting the 
bulk of it upon society lost in prejudices; but rather to weep, as 
the elves weep over dead Balder, over the temporary failure of 
his ideal, which in the end, after the long night, shall after all 
triumph: “Die Sonne . . . die Sonne kommt! Die Nacht ist 
lang.” 

From a few passages of the play, where it is evident that the 
author himself is speaking, one might draw the conclusion that 
Heinrich’s guilt does not consist in transgressing against the 
accepted moral standard, but in the fact that he was too weak 
to attain his ideal: 

Gott rief dich auf, mit ihm zu ringen— 
und nun verwarf er dich, denn du bist schwach! (Act IV) 
du woarscht a groader Sprosz, 

stoark, doch nich stoark genung. Du woarscht berufa, 

ock blus a Auserwihlter woarschte nich. (Act V) 
Had he been strong enough to realize his ideal, to effect “die 
Umwertung aller Werte” (for that is what the realizat.on of his 
dreams would have meant), what is now guilt would have been 
real merit. Such an interpretation, however, does not alter our 
conclusion that there is tragic guilt in this drama. It merely 
broadens the concept of tragic guilt. 

In Fuhrmann Henschel tragic guilt assumes a greater rdéle 
than in any other of Hauptmann’s plays, in as much as the con- 
sciousness of his guilt directly impels Henschel to take his own 
life. Though this drama is in all other respects thoroughly modern, 
with regard to the conception of guilt it ison the old basis. Hen- 
schel’s conception of personal responsibility (which, to be sure, 
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need not be the author’s) has nothing in common with modern 
emancipated views, but is on the contrary superstitious in nature. 
He is haunted to death by his dead wife because he broke his 
promise not to marry Hanna, the servant girl. Though he has 
suffered much at the hands of Hanna, he would never have taken 
his own life had not the weight of his guilt driven him to distrac- 
tion. It may be objected, to be sure, that the mere breaking of 
this promise cannot and does not constitute tragic guilt, that in 
reality he is innocent and merely the victim of a fixed idea, whose 
force is augmented by the consciousness of having been the cause 
of his own misery. This may be the opinion of the enlightened 
reader or spectator, and probably was that of the author. Fuhr- 
mann Henschel would then be a case of tragic innocence. From 
his own standpoint, however, Zuilt is an awful reality, the impelling 
force of the whole tragedy. Hence guilt is after all the essence of 
this tragedy. Remove it, and you have nothing left. 

Rose Bernd, undoubtedly one of the greatest of modern trage- 
dies, is to an equal degree bound up with the conception of tragic 
guilt. The thought of personal responsibility to God is indis- 
solubly connected with this tragedy. All the characters, even 
Flamm, who entertains emancipated ideas, are under its sway. 
Rose is finally driven to distraction; not by the weight of her 
guilt alone, however, crushing as this is, but also by the cruel 
persecution of her despoiler and the blind sense of honor of her 
father. Rose is and feels guilty; but after all, far greater guilt 
attaches to her persecutors and the social conditions in which she 
lives. : 

In the three plays just discussed, the protagonist in each case 
commits an overt act, a crime, and dies conscious of his guilt. In 
Der arme Heinrich there is no overt act, no actual crime, and the 
protagonist does not suffer death. Yet the feeling of guilt is 
equally strong. Heinrich feels guilty not because of any wrong 
he has done, but rather because of the rebellious condition of his 
soul. Explaining his cure he says: 


Als mich der erste Strahl der Gnade streifte 
und eine Heilige zu mir niederstieg, 

ward ich gereinigt: das Gemeine stob 

aus der verdumpften und verruchten Brust, 
der mérderische Dunst der kalten Seele 
entwich, der Hass, der Rachedurst, die Wut, 
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die Angst—die Raserei, mich aufzuzwingen 
den Menschen, sei’s auch durch gemeinen Mord, 
ecstarb. (Act V, 5) 
Quite in harmony, then, with the character of the whole play, which 
is free from all grosser elements, the conception of guilt has been 
purified and deepened, so that the mere thought, the motive, the 
condition of the soul, is regarded as the actual crime. Subjectively 
this gui!t has all the force of actual guilt, but objectively it has no 
fatal results; and hence the happy end of the play is well justified. 

In these plays we after all have the real Hauptmann, the 
poet who drops the artist’s plummet down into the secret depth 
of the human soul, in its struggle with itself and its environ- 
ment. Theory plays no part in these masterpieces. They appeal 
to us with the directness and convincing power of real life. 

I shall not attempt in this connection to discuss any of Suder- 
mann’s plays in detail, but merely point out a few things in passing. 
Magda in Die Heimat is theoretically above the old standards of 
right and wrong. She insists that one must become guilty— 
according to the old standard—in order to attain the highest 
development of one’s individuality: ‘‘Schuldig miissen wir werden, 
wenn wir wachsen wollen. Grdésser werden als unsere Siinde, 
das ist mehr wert als die Reinheit, die ihr predigt” (III, 6). But 
practically she can not completely free herself from the power of 
the old conception. She finally realizes that after all she can not 
live entirely to herself, that her actions affect others, her father, 
her family, her child. As she contemplates the awful conse- 
quences of her life she cries out: “‘Mein Leben driickt mir auf den 
Kopf” (V, 5). As in the case of Ibsen’s characters, Magda’s 
feeling of guilt has nothing to do with a belief in a life and final 
reckoning after death. It is the result of a feeling of social 
responsibility. 

In Johannisfeuer matters are somewhat different, Georg and 
Marikke are ignorant of such new ideas as impel Magda. Theo- 
retically they accept the old standards, but practically they follow 
their own instincts. They know and feel that they have sinned, 
but do not feel the slightest remorse. They are, like Grillparzer’s 
“Hero,” quite naive in their sin. 

Max Halbe has completely eliminated the conception of guilt. 
His characters are never guilty. They are the slaves of a modern 
fate, their own passions and the powerful forces of their environ- 
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ment. Engaged in a hopeless struggle, they are quite unconcerned 
about ethical or moral standards. 

What has been said of Max Halbe is even more true of Frank 
Wedekind. He was not content with degrading man to the level 
of a mere animal governed by instinct and conditions of habitat, 
but proceeded to make of him a ravenous and filthy beast. That 
this was his real intention one can hardly doubt after one has read 
Friihling’s Erwachen, Der Erdgeist, Die Biichse der Pandora, Fran- 
siska, oc Simson. He introduces his Erdgeist very fittingly with 
a prolog in which the tamer of wild beasts invites the public to 
view and admire the real brute: (The italics are Wedekind’s)— 
“Was seht ihr in den Lust, und Trauerspielen?- 

Haustiere, die so wohlgesittet fiihlen, 

An blasser Pflanzenkost ihr Miitchen kiihlen 
Und schwelgen in behaglichem Geplirr 

Wie jene andern—unten im Patterre: 


Das wahre Tier, das wilde, schéne Tier, 

Das—meine Damen!—sehn Sie nur bei mir.” 
He then has the serpent, the heroine of the play, carried in and 
addresses her as follows: 

**Mein siisses Tier, sei ja nur nicht geziert! 

Nicht albern, nicht gekiinstelt, nicht verschrobe. 

Auch wenn die Kritiker dich weniger loben. 

Du hast kein Recht, uns durch Miaun und F auchen 

Die Urgestalt des Weibes zu verstauchen, 

Durch Faxenmachen uns und Fratzenschneiden 

Des Lasters Kindereinfalt zu erleiden! 

Du sollst—drum sprech’ ich heute sehr ausfiihrlich— 

Natiirlich sprechen und nicht unnatiirlich!”’ 
In Die Biichse der Pandora, a sequel to Der Erdgeist, he says: 
“Um wieder auf die Fiahrte einer grossen gewaltigen Kunst zu 
gelangen, miissten wir uns méglichst viel unter Menschen bewegen, 
die nie in ihrem Leben ein Buch gelesen haben, denen die ein- 
fachsten animalischen Instinkte bei ihren Handlungen massgebend 
sind. In meinem ‘Erdgeist’ habe ich schon aus voller Kraft 
nach diesen Prinzipien zu arbeiten gesucht.”” (Werke III, 125 f.). 
Lulu, the dominating figure of the two plays, is passion and vice 
incarnate, a genuine beast of prey who is responsible for the death 
of her three successive husbands. To be sure these were little 
better than she. She has no conscience and is never disturbed 
in the least by a consciousness or a feeling of guilt. If Wedekind 
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has here truthfully depicted human nature, then I am profoundly 
grateful to a kindly fate that has hitherto veiled my eyes to such, 
natural and undefiled beauty. Perhaps I am a dull philistine, 
but I can not see, how any one can take the author seriously 
(I doubt that he takes himself seriously) when in the preface to Die 
Biichse der Pandora he compares himself with the crucified founder 
of the Christian religion, who also espoused the cause of the fallen. 
In view of such human degradation and bestiality as we find in 
these plays, one ought to hesitate to take at its face value the 
statement of Lewisohn that the modern naturalistic German drama 
attained so high an order of qualities by its vision of man as he is 
not as he ought to be® I should be loath to think that Wedekind’s 
Lulu is more true to nature, i.e., human nature, than Goethe’s 
Iphigenie. However, it is possible that Lulu may become the 
type of future generations if the present generation should be 
exclusively fed on “naturalistic art” of this variety. 

Hermann Bahr, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and Arthur Schnitz- 
ler have also completely abandoned the old conception of tragic 
guilt. They conceive man as unfree, a slave of fate. This fate, 
however, is neither that of the ancients, nor that of the 19th cen- 
tury fate-tragedies, nor, as is the case with some of the naturalists, 
the forces of heredity and environment, but rather an unknown, 
mysterious force, which is in some cases identical with natural 
instincts. In some of their plays (Der Abenteurer und die Sangerin, 
Das gerettete Venedig, Der Schleier der Beatrice, Liebelei) the problem 
of guilt is completely ignored. Whenever it is at all faced by them, 
they represent man as unfree and hence not responsible for his 
actions. This is true even where the character really feels guilty, 
as Oedipus, for instance, in Oedipus und die Sphinx. In vain one 
seeks in these plays a character that has sufficient will power or 
even the desire to inhibit natural appetites and cravings. Or if 
perchance such a character is portrayed, as in Bahr’s Der arme 
Narr, the author holds him up to scorn and ridicule. The con- 
ception of human nature exhibited by these writers is, I fear, 
incompatible with the highest art. The human will is, after all, 
a factor too well recognized and too powerful to be discarded so 
lightly and so completely. And when it is discarded, something 


* Ludwig Lewisohn, The Modern Drama, New York, 1915, p. 164. 
Lewisohn’s work is an admirable study of the modern drama. 
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equally well recognized and convincing must take its place, as for 
example the forces of heredity and environment, which play so 
important a réle in some of the works of Ibsen, Hauptmann, and 
Halbe. We are not convinced by the feeble plea of an impotent 
character trying to excuse his behavior by such blinds as: “es 
handelt in mir,” ‘“‘ich muss,” “es geschieht in mir.”” The average 
man instinctively feels that he is master of his own fate, and he 
acts on this conviction and expects others to do the same. It 
matters little that this is actually true only to a slight degree.’ 


According to these writers guilt is not to be avoided but to be 
sought. ‘“‘Gliicklich machen ist besser als schuldlos sein,” says 
Doktor Reuman in Schnitzler’s drama, Der einsame Weg. He regrets 
that he himself has only the will but not the talent to lead a dis- 
solute life: “die Sehnsucht, die am tiefsten in mir steckt, ist die: 
ein Schurke zu sein, ein Kerl, der heuchelt, verfiihrt, hohnlacht, 
iiber Leichen schreitet. Aber ich bin durch Miangel meines 
Temperaments dazu verurteilt, ein anstaindiger Mensch zu sein— 
und, was vielleicht noch schmerzlicher ist, von allen Leuten zu 
héren, dass ich es bin.” (Act I,6). Frau Wegrat, who had gone 
astray in her youth, says: “Ich bereue ja nichts. Ich glaube, 
ich habe nie etwas bereut.” (I,6) The same views are expressed 
by Marie in Der Ruf des Lebens: ‘‘ Wollen Sie sich etwa einbilden,”’ 
she says, “dass ich mich fiir eine Siinderin nehme, die sich eine 
Schuld von der Seele beichten will? Sie irren. Keine Reue, nein, 


meine Verzweiflung schreie ich Ihnen ins Gesicht . . . meine 
Verzweiflung, dass es zu spit ist . . . zu spat! Dass der, fiir 
den ich all das hatte tun wollen, tun miissen, fort ist . . . dass ich 


erst heut dazu erwacht bin, mich selber ganz zu verstehen . . . 
dass ich in dieser Stunde erst zu allen Siinden und Wonnen reif 
geworden bin, nach denen es mich lockte, and dass es nur nicht 
mehr her Miihe wert ist, die Siinderin zu werden, die ich bin!”’ 
(I, 9) There is no longer any guilt. Der Adjunkt in the same 
play says: “Ja es ist meine Schuld.” And the physician (pro- 
bably the poet himseli) answers: “Nicht Sie, Herr Adjunkt, 
haben das aus ihr gemacht. Ist denn je ein Mensch eines anderen 
Schicksal? Er ist immer nur das Mittel, dessen das Schicksal 
sich bedient. Katarina war bestimmt, zu werden, was sie ward. 


7In this connection, compare the excellent article by Alfred Klaar on 
**Die Krisis der Tragédie,” Literarisches Echo 12, p. 679-85, 983 ff. 
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Sie waren zur Hand, das ist alles.” (III, 10) 

Thus not only individual responsibility and guilt but also social 
guilt is wiped out. Here, I think, we have come upon the real 
reason, why there is no trace of real and effective social criticism 
in the works of these writers, such as we find in Ibsen and Haupt- 
mann for instance. Where no one is to blame, it is quite useless 
to criticise. 

The art of D’Annunzio is closely akin to that of these Austrian 
dramatists. In his Daughter of Jorio (1904), we have a clear case 
of tragic innocence. In Francesca Da Rimini (1902) and Giocondo 
(1901), there is no tragic guilt, though the feeling of guilt is present 
in the former. In Giocondo the idea of a relentless fate impelling 
its victims toward their destiny is strongly emphasized. Settala, 
the young sculptor, who has attempted suicide to escape from his 
fate, says after his undesired recovery: “Only death could stay 
the rush of desire that drives my whole being, fatally, towards its 
own peculiar good. Now I live again: I recognize in myself the 
same man, the same force. Who shall judge me if I follow out 
my destiny?” (Act II) He did not attempt suicide because 
he knows himself guilty for having loved the woman that had 
given him the inspiration for a thousand statues; but to escape 
facing his saintly wife, whose very perfection is an unbearable 
though silent reproach to him. He does feel an obligation toward 
her, not toward any moral law. In the end he becomes the victim 
of his inexorable fate. 

Giocondo, the woman in question, expresses similar views to 
Silvia, who has met her rival and taken her to task for estranging 
her husband: “Household affections have no place here; domestic 
virtues have no sanctuary here. This is a place outside laws and 
beyond common rights. He is alone here with the instruments 
of his art. Now I am nothing but an instrument of his art. Na- 
ture has sent me to him to bring him a message, and to serve him. 
I obey; I await him to serve him still.” (Act III, 3) In other 
words, they consider themselves above moral law and order, des- 
tined to achieve their mission, regardless of any consequences. 
And this is also the poet’s view. 

The fatalistic conception of life found in the works of the writers 
just discussed is even more conspicuous in the plays and writings 
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of Maurice Maeterlinck, the father of this modern fatalism.*® 
His strong leaning toward mysticism has caused him to see human 
nature quite different from most modern writers. He is fond of 
placing his characters in fantastic and weird surroundings; he 
floods them with a strange and ghastly light and veils them in an 
atmosphere that is oppressive and stifling. Fate dogs every step 
of these strange and shadowy beings, these fantoms and thralls. 
The thought of guilt never seems to enter the author’s mind, and 
if perchance it ever comes into the consciousness of any of his 
characters, they brush it aside by declaring their innocence, as 
Mélisande, for instance, in Pélléas and Mélisande. His plays, 
many of which have neither plot, action, nor character portrayal, 
but are merely weird and somewhat doleful word-pictures, re- 
duced short stories in dialog, often do not involve the problem 
of guilt: The Intruder, The Home, The Seven Princesses. In 
others, The Blind, Pélléas and Mélisande, the question is ignored. 
It is painful to see the creatures of his fancy groping in semi- 
darkness, mere puppets of a fate shrouded in deepest mystery 
and eluding the closest scrutiny. But one thing Mageterlinck, 
as far as I know his plays, does not do, namely degrade man to 
the level of a beast wallowing in the mire. 

Turning now to the modern French drama for a moment, we 
find matters little different. Henri Becque in Les Corbeaux (1882) 
and La Parisienne (1885) has discarded the idea of guilt com- 
pletely, although in both plays it is given with the subject matter. 
In two plays of Jules Lemaitre, however, we find it strongly em- 
phasized. In La Revoltée (1889). Countess de Voves, who has 
been unfaithful to her marital vows, is tormented with bitter 
remorse; and this is greatly augmented when she realizes that her 
illegitimate daughter has inherited her own disposition to be reck- 
less, and that she is about to commit asimilar act. The reckless 
and rebellious daughter is at first quite free from any thought of 
guilt or personal responsibility, but is in the end converted to 
this view. In Le Pardon (1895) each of the three characters is 
involved in guilt and is painfully conscious of it. The life of the 
two women especially is embittered by remorse. But as all three 
are equally guilty, they can understand and pardon each other and 
a tragic end is thus avoided. In the plays of Brieux guilt usually 


®See Literarisches Echo, vol. 12, p. 984 f. 
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assumes an important réle. Brieux, like Shaw, is primarily a 
social critic and reformer rather than an artist. He is unsparing 
and almost brutually outspoken in his denunciation of social 
evils of every kind. But he is no less insistent on preaching per- 
sonal responsibility. Fate has neither force nor terror for him. 
He never mentions it. To those who have read any of his plays 
I need not prove my statements by citing particular passages; 
yet I shall offer two passages from Maternité. The lawyer for the 
defense, who has been warned by the judge not to defend the 
crime of abortion, says: “‘ A mes yeux, l’avortement est un crime, 

Mais ce que je m’efforcerai de démontrer, c’est qu’en 
n’ admettant pas la recherche de la paternité, en ne considérant 
pas comme respectable toute maternité quelle qu’en soit l’origine, 
la Société s’est enlevé le droit de condamner un crime rendu 
excusable par l’hyposcrisie des moeurs et l’indifférence des lois.” 
(Act III, 1). Tupin, one of the accused, says to the presiding judge 
in the last act: “‘Les coupables, c’est ceux qui, pendant que nos 
enfants crevent de faim, nous conseillent d’en faire d’autres.”’ 
And the lawyer says: “Le coupabie, c’est le Séducteur, et c’est 
Vhypocrisie sociale.” 


In the plays of the Spanish dramatist José Echegaray, the old 
and the new are freely mingled. His style and technique are large- 
ly old, but he is fond of treating modern subjects. The one 
subject that constantly recurs in his plays is unhappy love. This 
subject is, however, always coupled with some other. Madness 
and heredity are also favorites with him. In his plays we rarely 
find a trace of fatalism, such as we found in the dramas of Maeter- 
linck, D’Annunzio, and the Austrians. He has created heroic 
figures of the old type, men and women with a sensitive conscience, 
a high and pure conception of honor and morality; and the accusa- 
tions he hurls against a corrupt modern society even surpass those 
of Ibsen in point of directness and vehemence. Nothing could 
prove this more clearly than a comparison of his Son of Don Juan 
with Ibsen’s Ghosts, by which it was inspired. In Ibsen’s play 
we only hear of the dissolute life of Oswald’s father, we are spared 
the revolting scenes of his debauchery and vice. In Echegaray’s 
play the dissolute father plays one of the chief réles together with 
his two boon companions, who are no better than he. There are 
two victims, as in the Ghosts, though here not children of the same 
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father. They are physical wrecks, though the chief malady of 
Lazarus is mental. Morally, however, they are sound. Oswald 
begs his mother to give him Regina; Lazarus refuses to accept 
Carmen as his bride, because he feels it would be doing her an 
injustice. Only after madness has full mastery over him does he 
desire to escape and enjoy life with her. This lofty moral sense 
is characteristic of most of Echegaray’s heroes and heroines. 
They never escape from their conscience. He constantly flays 
vice, in fact he only portrays it that he may castigate it. Many 
of his tragic figures are innocent, e.g., Don Lorenzo in Folly or 
Saintliness, the three principal characters in The Great Galeoto, 
and also of The Son of Don Juan. But there is guilt in all of his 
plays, and he never hesitates to say where it lies and to flay the 
guilty for it, though they often escape death and external punish- 
ment. Thus the three roués in The Son of Don Juan witness the 
fruit of their dissolute lives but are spared, while the innocent 
victims go down to an untimely grave. The same is true with 
regard to The Great Galeoto and The Madman Divine. We there- 
fore have tragic innocence in many of his plays, but not in the 
sense suggested by Strauss, i. e., because man is determined by 
inborn tendencies or his environment. Man is looked upon as 
free, as master of his fate, as fully responsible for his actions. 
This is true even in Marianna, a play closely resembling the modern 
fate plays of the Austrians. Marianna is struggling against 
powerful natural instincts, from which she can escape only by a 
voluntary death. This emphasis on the supremacy of the will 
and the conscience over animal instincts and passions puts Eche- 
garay in the same class with Tolstoy; though as an artist he is 
far inferior to him. 

In the modern English drama the idea of guilt is, on the whole, 
quite prominent. In the three plays of H. A. Jones that I exam- 
ined: Saints and Sinners (1884), The Tempter (1893), and Michael 
and His Lost Angel (1896), tragic guilt plays a very important 
réle. These plays are really of the old type in style, structure, 
and even in subject matter. Saints and Sinners contains a good 
deal of social criticism, but in spite of this fact, man is viewed from 
the individualistic rather than the social viewpoint. The con- 
ception of tragic guilt is that of the classicists. Hence remorse 
and a struggle with a guilty conscience are outstanding features 
of these plays. 
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Pinero in his Jris (1901) leaves the question of guilt unsettled. 
He touched it only slightly, leaning toward a fatalism which finds 
expression in such phrases as: “You were sent into the world so 
constituted” and “one is sent into the world shaped this way or 
that” (Act I). But in general the question of guilt is ignored. 
The same is true with regard to O. Wilde’s Vera, an old type play, 
and Salome, a situation play like Maeterlinck’s. In both plays 
the problem of guilt is completely ignored. In his Duchess of 
Padua, however, tragic guilt is greatly stressed. There is much to 
remind one of Lady Macbeth’s: “What, will these hands ne’er 
be clean?” “Here’s the smell of blood still: all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 

In the plays of Bernard Shaw, as far as I know them, the 
question of individual guilt does not enter. Shaw is primarily 
concerned with society and not with the individual. His plays 
are in essence very clever discussions of social problems. He not 
only does not reckon with the individual, but even slights society 
and devotes his best efforts to criticizing its baneful and wornout 
institutions. This being the case there can, of course, be neither 
individual nor tragic guilt, and even social guilt is not always 
present. 

John Galsworthy, who is no less bent on reform and equally 
modern in his thinking on social problems of the day, has avoided 
purely theoretical discussions. His plays embody real conflicts, 
in which both the individual and society play important réles. 
In The Mob (1914) the hero, Stephen More, suffers an innocent 
death for his convictions. He alone dares to raise his voice in 
protest against his country’s waging a war of conquest. His 
pleas are drowned out by the howling of the wild mob. He dies 
at their hands. But in less than a year a monument is erected 
to his memory. What shall society do with its failures? is the 
question considered in The Pigeon (1912); and these failures, 
vagabonds, drunkards, women of the street, etc., are looked upon 
as determined by natural disposition and tendencies. “It is 
stronger than me,” Ferrant, the tramp philosopher, frequently 
says. Something of the fatalism we met in the plays of the 
Austrian dramatists is found in this play; yet its general atmos- 
phere is not as depressing and unwholesome as that of many of 
the Austrian dramas. In his earlier plays Strife (1907) and 
Tustice (1911) this fatalism is not present. Sérife pictures most 
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vividly and powerfully the inevitable struggle between Capital 
and Labor. As the conflict is one between classes rather than 
individuals, there is no individual guilt involved. Justice is a 
vehement arraignment of society for its treatment of criminals. 
The individual, however, is not entirely freed from guilt and to a 
certain degree he is regarded as personally responsible. 

The plays of Granville Barker are thoroughly modern both in 
form and content. In his Madras House (1909) the question of 
guilt might have played an important réle, but does not. The 
one character who is really culpable according to the old accepted 
standards of ethics considers himself far above these standards. 
He disregards them or tramples them under foot without the 
slightest feeling of guilt. In Waste (1906-7) guilt is recognized, 
but put on circumstances rather than man. Trebell, the tragic 
hero, who is thoroughly modern in his views and stands above the 
old conception of right and wrong, says: “If I were on that jury, 
I would say murder too and accuse . . . so many circumstances. 

What lumber of opinions we inherit and keep!”” The jury 
in question is investigating the death of Mrs. O’Connell. She 
had sinned with Trebell and being denied his love, refused to 
become the mother of his child and sought death. Trebell regards 
himself quite innocent. He blames society, which by its baneful 
conventions has forced this woman to deprive him of his child, 
his only means of self-expression. He ends his life made useless 
by this inexcusable waste. 

If we now sum up the results of our investigation, we find that 
the statement that tragic guilt is not found in the modern drama 
and that it has no legitimate place in it, is at best only a half 
truth. It is true that tragic guilt is not found in a large number 
of modern plays; but it is equally true that it has been retained, 
though modified to some extent, in many of the best modern 
dramas. We saw how tragic guilt and the feeling of guilt is 
most pronounced in the dramas dealing primarily with the study 
of the human soul, and that it virtually disappears or is replaced 
by social guilt in plays primarily dealing with social conditions 
and problems. 

An important change that has come upon the modern drama 
as a result of or coincident with the elimination of the conception 
of guilt is the disappearing of the intense inner struggle, and the 
substitution of discussions, or the struggle with a mysterious fate, 
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or with the power of hereditary traits and environment. The old 
type drama, where will struggled against will, has largely been 
supplanted by plays of situation and discussion. Will no longer 
opposes will; but beings almost if not entirely devoid of will are the 
puppets of fate or the victims of conditions, circumstances, or 
their own instincts. 


The tragic hero in the old sense of the term has almost dis- 
appeared. Instead of strong, self-willed characters that are master 
of their own fate, we meet pitiable weaklings, thralls of natural 
appetites and social conditions. Even the most aggressive and 
heroic among them are more passive than active. In general, 
then, it may be said that in the modern tragedy action has to a 
great extent been replaced by suffering. 


Among the large number of plays where tragic guilt does not 
obtain there are, no doubt, some that will live in the literature of 
the world. They may be based on an erroneous conception of 
man, yet that conception is one of sufficient weight to demand 
and deserve a place in literature. But to prate of the complete 
elimination of the concept of guilt is folly as long as the feeling of 
freedom and moral responsibility, which, as Nietzsche maintains, 
has nothing to do with the freedom of the will, is so firmly im- 
planted in the human breast. To eliminate this completely from 
the drama would mean a misrepresentation of human nature and 
would deprive the dramatist of a fruitful source of the tragic, the 
inner conflict. To my mind, there is nothing more genuinely 
tragic than the struggle of the soul with itself; and a guilty 
conscience is still one of the most effective and formidable an- 
tagonists. 


The modern drama is a real contribution to literature in as 
much as it pictures man not as a mere individual but rather as a 
social being. The social viewpoint is one of the most dominant 
characteristics of our age, and perhaps the only one that will 
continue to live in ages to come. If the modern dramatist had 
failed to seize and hold fast this characteristic, his products would 
have little or no claim on the future. 

That some of the dramatists in their zeal as reformers went 
so far as almost to eliminate the individual, is unfortunate, but 
can easily be understood. They seem to have overlooked the 
fact that society is after all made up of individuals and can best 
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be reached and reformed through these. It is the height of folly 
to upbraid society for its shortcomings and crimes, if the individuals 
of whom it is composed are denied the power and possibility to 
rise above their environment. The greatest harm to both society 
and art has come through that type of the modern play that makes 
man a mere puppet of fate or slave of his passions. This fatalistic 
conception of life, embodied in the dramas of some of the neo- 
romantic writers, is a serious blow to the tragic art. There are 
signs, however, that the great world war which has already, at 
least in Germany, swept away so much of the elements of decay 
in literature, will exert its purifying influence above all upon the 
spirit of the drama. 
G. C. Cast. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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EINE AMERIKANISCHE UBERSETZUNG 
VON GOETHES “GOTZ” 


Es handelt sich wieder um das Thema ‘Goethe in England und 
Amerika.’ In der Aprilnummer dieser Zeitschrift (p. 241-249) 
gibt uns Professor E. G. Jaeck dazu eine Liste von 54 Titeln, die 
jeder einschlagigen Bibliographie anzufiigen waren. Dr. Jaeck, 
wohlbekannt durch ihr Buch Mme. de Staél and the Spread of 
German Literature,’ kam, wie sie mitteilt, zu dieser Ausbeute bei 
ihrer Arbeit auf der Library of Congress. Gleich der zweite 
Posten auf der Liste nennt eine bisher unbekannte Ubersetzung 
von Goethes Gétz, die 1837 in Philadelphia erschien und schon 
wegen ihrer Seltenheit genauerer Priifung wert sein diirfte. 

Scotts Ubersetzung war bekanntlich schon 1799 herausgekom- 
men, in demselben Jahre wie der Gortz of Berlingen der Mrs. Rose 
Lawrence;? doch hatte einstweilen von den beiden Arbeiten nur 
die Scott’sche ein Neuausgabe erlebt, und zwar in der Form 
eines amerikanischen Nachdrucks, der ohne weitere Beachtung 
zu finden* 1814 erschien. So war um 1824, wie uns Robert P. 
Gillies versichert,* Scotts Goetz gleichsam wieder MS. geworden. 
Gillies holte deshalb das Drama wieder hervor und gab im xix. 
Stiick seiner Hore Germanice umfangliche Proben daraus.' Viel- 
leicht, dass erst dadurch die é6ffentliche Aufmerksamkeit auf 
die vergessene Produktion Sir Walters gelenkt wurde, jedenfalls 
gab Galignani 1826 in Paris einen Neudruck davon, und zwar 
offenbar ohne das Vorwissen des Dichters. Dieser Druck sowohl 
wie der von Zwickau 1829 kommen also wohl nur fiir den Kon- 
tinent in Betracht. In England sorgte die Beschiftigung mit 
dem Deutschen iiberhaupt, die sich auszubreiten begann, fiir 


1 Oxford University Press, N. Y. 1915. 

2 Cf. Goedeke *IV, iii, 145; ich lasse die Frage der Ubersetzung von Rose 
d’Aguilar (1795) fiir spaitere Besprechung offen. 

*Wenigstens verzeichnet Goodnight, Germ. Lit. in Am. Mag. prior to 
1846, Madison, Wis. 1907, nichts dariiber. In der North American Review 
von 1823 (XVI, 284 seq.) findet sich in einer Besprechung von Grillparzers 
Goldenem Vliess ein Hinweis auf den “‘dull bustle of Goetz” etc., womit die 
Ubersetzung indes kaum gemeint ist. 

* Blackwood’s Magazine XVI, 372. 

5L. c., p. 373-84 (Weislingens Gefangenschaft, Belagerung, Heilbronn, 
Zigeuner, Feme, Goetz’ Tod). 
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erneute Hinweise auf Scotts Verdienst.6 Das Stiick wurde dann 
von Lockhart mitsamt den andern dramatischen Versuchen 
Scotts in den letzten (xii.) Band der Poetical Works aufgenommen, 
die Edinburgh 1833-34 erschienen. Es kam also dem englischen 
Publikum erst wieder unter die Augen, als Scott selber empfang- 
lichere Leser dafiir geschaffen hatte. Und jetzt wirkte noch etwas 
andres um ihm Beachtung zu sichern. 

Anno 1832 war Goethe gestorben, dem Scott nur sechs Monate 
spiter folgen sollte. Die Diskussion iiber die beiden beriihmtesten 
Schriftsteller der Zeit, deren Gesamtwerk man allmihlich iiber- 
schauen lernte, war in den Zeitschriften allenthalben im besten 
Gange.’ Zu gleicher Zeit hatte das endlich immer mehr um sich 
greifende Studium deutscher Sprache und Literatur es leicht 
gemacht all die eleganten Schnitzer in Scotts Ubersetzung zu 
entdecken,® iiber die der alte Dichter selber zu liacheln pflegte 
und die bekanntlich erst 1850 durch Anna Swanwick aus den 
Texten entfernt wurden.’ Die Auspizien des Jahres 1837 waren 
einer neuen Gétziibersetzung somit giinstig genug; sehen wir zu, 
in welcher Form und Fiarbung sie zu Tage trat, ohne dabei den 
gréssern, eingangs genannten Gesichtspunkt aus den Augen zu 
verlieren. 

Der Verfasser des vorliegenden Werkes nennt selber seinen 
Namen nicht und ist, um das vorwegzunehmen, bisher nicht 
ermittelt. Der genaue Titel des Werks heisst: Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen with the Iron Hand. A Drama in Five Acts. From the 
German of Goethe. [Motto:] Das Ungliick ist geschehn — das 
Herz des Volks ist in den Koth getreten, und keiner edeln Begierde 
mehr fihig! Usong. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1837. 
XXXVI, 9-185 pp. 16°. — Der Vf. setzt also Goethes Namen als 
gekannt voraus. Immerhin hilt er es in den ersten Satzen der 
Einleitung fiir der Miihe wert, auf die dem Gétz bald folgende 


* Cf. Carlyle an verschiedenen Stellen (unter Goethe, Scott, Gétz); ferner 
Quarterly Review XXXIV, 136 (Juni 1826, Lockhart); Atheneum, 1828, p. 
691; auch Wm. Taylor, Historic Survey of German Poetry III, 243 (1830). 

7 Cf. Goodnight, /.c., pp. 32 seqq. (fiir Amerika). 

* Cf. Sarah Austin, Characteristics of Goethe I, 229 (1833), in einer ihrer 
Anmerkungen: ‘‘Sir Walter Scott’s translation is little read; nor indeed is it 
deserving of more notice. . . . It is much to be regretted that Goethe’s 
tragedies are not attempted again,” etc. 

* Jetzt richtig bei Goedeke ‘IV, iii, 145; ib. p. 41 hat er noch immer die 
irrtiimliche Angabe 1846. 
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Veréffentlichung der “well known Sorrows of Werther” hinzu- 
weisen. Die niachsten sechs Seiten geben ein knappes, klares 
Bild der politischen und sozialen Zeitverhiltnisse, die den Hin- 
tergrund des Dramas bilden, aber weniger, wie bei Scott, zustand- 
lich geschildert, als vielmehr ihrer historischen Entwicklung 
nach. Vf. verfehlt denn auch nicht die Abweichungen von der 
Geschichte zu vermerken, die sich Goethe erlaubt habe. Schluss: 
“Its [des Dramas] incidents are principally confined to the various 
intrigues set on foot against him [Gétz], and with some exceptions 
are of a very simple character.” — Er kommt dann auf Scotts 
Ubersetzung zu sprechen, indem er dazu Allans unbarmherzige 
Kritik zitiert,"° um unausgesprochen seine eigne Arbeit zu recht- 
fertigen. Damit gelangt er zugleich zu dem, was in dieser Vor- 
rede sein Hauptthema zu sein scheint: die Gemeingefihrlichkeit 
und Licherlichkeit von iibereifrigen Kommentatoren. Zu Dante 
zitiert er etwa ein Dutzend dieser Ungliicklichen; der Streit 
iiber den Faust, I. und II. Teil, der damals noch wie ein literari- 
sches Tagesereignis aussah (und zwar auch in Amerika), macht 
ihn gegen die ganze Dichtung gereizt, die so verschiedener Deutung 
unterlag; die volle Schale seines Zorns wird aber iiber die Er- 
lauterer des Gétz ausgegossen, von denen er den eben genannten 
Allan und — A. W. Schlegel herausgreift. Von Schlegel fiihrt 
er die “well known Dramatic Lectures’’ an, jedoch nach der Heidel- 
berger Ausgabe von 1817 in Ubersetzunz. Er kontrastiert 
was diese beiden iiber den dramatischen und poetischen Gehalt 
des Gétz zu sagen haben, mit der harmlosen Geschichte, die Goethe 
selber in Dichtung und Wahrheit von der Entstehung des Werks 
berichtet, fiihrt also seine Gegner mittels einer Verwechslung 
von Biographie mit Formen— und Ideengeschichte glinzend ad 
absurdum. Ziemlich umfangliche historische Kenntnisse, durch 
die er die verschiedenen Anachronismen im Gétz aufdeckt, kom- 
men ihm dabei zustatten. Zwischendurch wird im Anschluss 
an Dichtung und Wahrheit auch von Goethes Leben erzahlit. Das 
Ungliick aber, dass er damit kaum iiber Werther und Egmont 
hinauskommt, bringt ihn zu einem bittern Angriff auf Goethes — 
Geheimnisvolltun. Das hiangt natiirlich mit seiner Polemik 
gegen die Erliuterer und Ausleger zusammen, denen Goethe 
nach seiner und andrer Meinung planmissig Vorschub geleistet 

” Cf. Geo. Allan, Life of Sir Walter Scott etc., Edinburgh 1834, pp. 159- 
162. 
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habe. Der Gegensatz wird verschirft durch den Goethekult, 
wie er ihn z. B. in Sarah Austins’ “well known Characteristics of 
Géthe’’ getrieben fand. Also die andre Quelle des Missverstind- 
nisses in jener Zeit: nicht eigentlich der Moralist, sondern der 
Mensch des praktischen Alltags, dem es nicht auf eignes bewegtes 
Leben, Denken, Fiihlen ankommt, sondern nur auf fertige Resul- 
tate, der lehnte sich hier gegen Goethes Geistesart auf; dabei 
einer, dessen Streben nach Klarheit und Bestimmtheit ihn so bei 
Einzelheiten und Nebensachen festhielt, dass er blind blieb gerade 
fiir das was er suchte. So kommt er zur neuerlichen Aufwerfung 
der Frage, ob Goethe iiberhaupt etwas Besseres geschrieben 
als den Werther, und damit zu weitern kritischen Anmerkungen 
im allgemeinen. Wilhelm Meister und Wahlverwandischaften 
werden nur gestreift, Hermann und Dorothea erntet hohes und 
echtes Lob, auch die Lyrik; [phigenie, Egmont und Tasso werden 
in eine Anmerkung heruntergedriickt und abgetan. Zum Schluss 
der Gétz, der als Werk zweiten Ranges, aber als gleichwohl bemer- 
kenswert hingestellt wird. Vf. verbreitet sich dann iiber die 
beiden Fassungen, die erst in den nachgelassenen Werken Goethes 
erschienen, die Geschichte, dramatisiert und die Fassung Fiir 
die Biihne bearbeitet, von denen er augenscheinlich die letzte fiir 
die bessere hilt. Uber seine eigne Arbeit sagt er dann wortlich 
(p. xxxv seq.): “This new labour of the author upon what seems 
to have been a favourite production, suggested the idea of the 
following version, which has been undertaken after a separate 
translation of each of the three pieces, and an attentive compari- 
son of their different themes.” Was also schon das Titelblatt 
mit dem Motto nach der ersten Fassung und den fiinf Aktien nach 
der letzten verhiess, ist Tatsache: wir haben es mit einer Gédiz- 
Harmonie zu tun. Damit hat sich Vf. erschépft. Mit einem 
bissigen Zitat aus Horaz’ Satiren (I, tv, 76-8), das er den bésen 
Ausdeutern nachschleudert, verabschiedet er sich von uns. 

Es diirfte nicht lohnen Schritt fiir Schritt dem Wege nach- 
zugehn, den der Bearbeiter eingeschlagen. Eingehende Unter- 
suchung fiihrt zu den folgenden Ergebnissen. Die Ubersetzung 
beruht in Akt I-III auf Goethes Biihnenbearbeitung, die wir 
D nennen wollen;" doch wird oft die Textgestalt der Urfas- 
sung (A) und der Fassung von 1773 (B) vorgezogen, so gleich 

" Bei Goedeke 3a; ich benutze Jak. Bachtolds Gétz in dreifacher Ge- 
stalt, Freib. u. Tiib. 1882. 
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in der ersten Szene (B) und im III. Akt (AB). Der IV. Akt 
lasst an bestimmten Vorlagen nur die Zigeunerszene zu Eingang 
von Akt V von A erkennen, ferner einiges aus der Trauung in D 
und die Szene Adelheid-Weislingen-Franz aus B; der Rest ist 
selbstandig nach dahinpassenden Bruchstiicken. Im _ fiinften 
Aufzug bringt Vf. das Ganze durch ein eklektisches Verfahren 
zum Abschluss, in dem B vorwiegt; doch wird der Bauernkrieg 
nach A geschildert (ohne das Gétz selber darin auftritt); die 
Szene Franz-Adelheid mitsamt Adelheids anschliessendem Solo- 
spiel folgt D. Das Stiick erfordert 25 Verwandlungen, also um 
iiber die Hialfte weniger als Goethes Schauspiel. 

Schon im Personenverzeichnis vermissen wir mehrere Freunde, 
so Liebetraut, Olearius, den Reichstruppenhauptmann u. a. 
Tatsichlich fehlen in den Biihnenvorgingen, von weniger wesent- 
lichen abgesehn, simtliche Szenen am Hofe des Bischofs zu Bam- 
berg, samtliche Belagerungsszenen (bis auf einen schwachen 
Rest bei der Trauung) und das ganze Verhér zu Heilbronn. Woran 
Goethes Gétz als Drama krankt, was ihn immer wieder zum Epos 
stempelt, das ist ohne Zweifel die doppelte kriegerische Aktion, 
Belagerung und Bauernkrieg, die beide fiir das Schicksal des 
Hauptcharakters bestimmend wirken, ohne doch in anderm 
Zusammenhang zu stehen als dem tatsichlich-historischen. Diese 
Schwiiche hat der Bearbeiter erkannt und zu beseitigen gesucht. 
Wie folgt: er lisst, sogleich nachdem Gétzens Burg erobert und 
dieser selber gefangen, Sickingen das Exekutionsheer iiberfallen 
und véllig zersprengen, sodass Gétz dann einfach heimgehen kann; 
der Kaiser gibt seinen Pardon nachtriglich wie bei Goethe. Wir 
héren von alledem erst am Ende des IV. Akts in der Unterhaltung 
Weislingens mit Adelheid, und zwar zugleich mit Weislingens 
Hoffnung (und das ist der Trick), dass es der ausbrechende Bauern- 
krieg Gétz unméglich machen werde stillzubleiben. Der Bruch 
ist also geschickt iibertiincht, aber nicht geheilt; von andern Ein- 
wainden zu schweigen. Was vom Bischof von Bamberg bleibt, 
ist eine Szene mit dem Kaiser in Augsburg nach D, doch ohne 
Weislingens Anwesenheit, so dass eigentlich nur er die Exeku- 
tion gegen Gétzauswirkt. Auch das ganze Liebesspiel Weislingen- 
Adelheid ist auf diese Weise gefallen, denn die einzige Szene daraus 
die bleibt (notwendig die, in der Adelheid ihn vom Gétz losreisst), 
wird — horribile dictu — erst nach der Vermihlung der beiden ange- 
setzt. Wir fragen, was aus der Belagerung geworden. Nun, im- 
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mer wenn der Kampf bald losgehn soll, werden wir wieder in die 
Adelheid-Atmosphire oder sonst eine gebracht und finden bei 
unsrer Zuriickkunft schon alles getan und geschehn. 

Das bringt uns zu einem der beiden Hauptfehler des Vfs.: 
gerade in dem Bestreben ein Drama, eine klar umzogene Handlung 
entstehen zu lassen, ist er in ganz epische Anschauungs— und 
Darstellungsformen geraten. Denn es ist selbstverstadndlich, dass 
bei solcher Methode der Zusammenhang nicht anders aufrecht 
erhalten werden kann als durch ausgiebigen Gebrauch der mensch- 
lichen Erziahlungskunst. So episch die Struktur von Goethes 
Gétz. auch ist, so episodenhaft in der Ausfiihrung, geschaut ist 
alles im Handeln leibhaftiger Personen, Szene fiir Szene das 
Ganze so dramatisch wie nur etwas; hier umgekehrt. 

Nun Ejinzelheiten. Technisch ist gegen die Ubertragung 
nicht viel einzuwenden; der Vf. zeigt bei allen Umbiegungen und 
Abanderungen, dass er den deutschen Text gemeinhin verstanden 
hat; offenbare Missverstaindnisse verdienen keine Erwiahnung. 
Aber kann er Englisch? D.h. weiss er Worte zu finden, die den 
deutschen an Umfang und Bedeutsamkeit der damit verbundenen 
Assoziationskomplexe annihernd entsprechen? Und wir ent- 
decken sofort, dass all die hundertfaltigen, scharf beobachteten 
Einzeiziige verwischt oder ausgewischt sind, in denen seinerzeit 
schon die Frankf. Gel. Anz. den ganzen Saft und Kraft der alt- 
deutschen Zeit begriisst hatten und die auch uns noch mit dem 
Gefiihl der Fiille des Lebens anmuten und uns so das Drama ein- 
fiihlbar machen. Er hat also gestrichen wo er konnte, nicht nur 
mit dem Rotstift, sondern auch vorstellungsweise. Nur ein 
Beispiel: 

“Er meints gut, und mécht gern “His wish has always been to 
bessern. Da kommt denn alle Tage do well, and he has therefore given 
ein neuer Pfannenflicker, und meintso a willing ear to plausible suggescions, 
undso. Und weilder Herrgeschwind and daily plans which seemed wisely 
was begreift, und nur reden darf um__ contrived for the public good” (p. 
tausend Hind in Bewegung zusetzen, 44). 
so meint er, es wir auch alles so ge- 
schwind und leicht ausgefiihrt”’ (BD). 

So wird die Vereinfachung zur Verflachung. Doch ist Un- 
fahigkeit nicht allein verantwortlich. Denn anderseits scheut 
sich Vf. nicht ausfiihrlicher zu werden, wo die Herausstellung des 
Zusammenhangs es zu fordern scheint, so besonders am Akt- 
eingang und-schluss. Da Weislingen und Adelheid vor ihrer 
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Vermahlung nie zusammen auftreten, findet er es nétig die Schén- 
heit Adelheids etwas kraftiger herauszustreichen, und wir kom- 
men auf diese Weise zu einer ergétzlichen Schilderung, wie er 
sich so eine Sirene ungefihr vorstellt: (Franz spricht) ‘The 
rounded symmetry and unspotted whiteness of her bosom, with 
its gentle throbbing, could all be seen through the transparent 
veil that scarcely covered it, while her dark shining hair fell 
in rich clusters on her neck, and shaded part of that beauty which 
‘twas maddening thus to stand and look upon” (p. 62 seq.). Das 
Weitgehendste, was Goethe an der Stelle hat, ist: “Und das 
blendende Licht des Angesichts und des Busens wie es von den 
finstern Haaren erhoben ward!” (BD), also impressionistische 
Technik, wo sein Ubersetzer beschreibt und erzidhlt. Sonst 
sind alle Stellen, die etwas zu privat zu werden drohen, fortge- 
lassen oder abgedunkelt. Doch ist dies ebenso nebensichlich 
wie bessere, ja ganz ansprechende Leistungen, die Vf. zuweilen in 
engerm Anschluss an die Vorlage zeigt, denn das Ubelste bleibt — 
sein Streben klar zu sein (wie er es versteht). Sein inneres Ziel 
ist stets eine Zusammenfassung der Fiille des Geschehens in einer 
Form, die sich leicht dem Gedichtnis einprigt. Die Vereinfach- 
ung der Eindriicke in der Erinnerung, die der Leser oder Zu- 
schauer vollziehen muss, wird uns so vorweggenommen; die 
mannigfache Gefiihlsbeschwertheit der Eindriicke aber, die durch 
eben diese Vereinfachung frei wird, sich in uns zusammenballt 
und dann in tausend Wollungen und Fiihlungen umsetzt, wird 
nicht vermittelt. 

Die Sprache ist glatt, und durchweg mehr oder minder poetisch, 
im landlaufigen Sinne. (Und das ist der andre Hauptfehler.) 
Nie derb. So lidt der alte Gétz den gefangenen Weislingen zu 
Tisch (Vf. folgt B): “. . . Come, Adelbert, my wife and sister 
will, I hope, persuade you to forget my rude sincerity of speech. 
You were once a gay gallant enough — eager to win the favour 
of fair women. Come, and for a brief time at least, let us blot 
out the past!” (p. 45 seq.) Wie schreibt doch Sir Walter dagegen, 
schon 1799: “. . . Come, I hope the company of my women 
folks will revive you — you always liked the girls — Aye, aye, 
they can tell many pretty stories of you.” Also gar kein Ver- 
gleich. Das Folgende gibt den Schluss des Gesprichs Kaiser- 
Bischof(-Weislingen) : 
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“Ein freudiger Zuruf wird Euer “Your majesty will have the 
Majestat das Ende der Redeersparen, warm response from many grateful 
und Hiilfe gegen den Tiirken wird sich hearts, for this last token ot most 


als unmittelbare Folge so _ weiser, gracious favour. The storm which 
viterlicher Vorkehrungen zeigen” hangs upon our borders may prove 
(D). the herald of a dawn of light which 


shall increase in brightness till 
every cloud be swept away, and a 
calm sun of happiness and fortune 
shine upon us!” (p. 102). 
Also die schénsten Iamben in Prosa, klingt fast wie Grays Elegy.” 
Und selbst die Bauern sprechen so, wie Metzler zeigt in der Szene 
“Tch hab Otten von Helfenstein” (A): “‘When yonder sun, which 
sinks behind that cloud of smoke and fire, shall come again to 
wake the sleeping earth, its early rays shall fall upon one scene 
of woe and desolation, and the murderer’s soul shall be — where 
mercy cannot find it!” (p. 158). Bei Goethe ist die Sprache 
gedimpft, aber von der Wucht der Leidenschaft selbst, d.h. 
dramatisch zum Springen gespannt; hier lyrische Téne, abge- 
klart, von tragischem Pathos. Das wire nicht einmal so schlecht, 
wenn sich nicht Sievers in ganz ahnlichem Tone ein Glas Brannt- 
wein bestellte ‘“‘—that our parting may be christian-like” (p. 11). 
Dazwischen dann doch immer wieder regelrechte Prosa, ohne 
Stilgefiihl verteilt, wie es der Zufall gewollt. 

Liest man das nun Szene fiir Szene, so ist der Eindruck bald 
da: die Leute sprechen alle, als lisen sie etwas vor oder wiissten 
schon auswendig was sie sagen wollten. Deklamatorischer Vor- 
trag. Das bringt uns auf den Dialog, lebenspriihend und -atmend, 
wie die Szene es fordert, im Gétz; hier langatmig, selbst abhand- 
lungshaft. Denn wer kann die feinen Gedankenspriinge alle 
behalten? Wer wird verstehen, worum es sich handelt, wenn 
die Leute so verworren reden? Man spricht seltener, aber linger; 
klarer, doch leblos. So berichtet Georg die Absage Weislingens 
an Gétz in wohlgesetzter Gedankenfolge (p. 85) — wir wissen 
nun was geschehn; Georg verblasst. 

Es hatte schon vorher etwas iiber den Wortschatz gesagt 
werden kénnen. Die stilistische Tendenz weist auf Shake- 

® Vielleicht hat literarischer Einfluss diese Technik begiinstigt; cf. F. 
Holthausen in Herrigs Archiv cxiii (1904) und Otto Ritter zbid., cxvii (1906) 
iiber rhythmische Prosa im englischen Schauspiel. Eine Kreuzung von 
Motiven, von Unfihigkeit unterstiitzt, scheint jedoch zur Erklirung aus- 
reichend. 
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speare, doch ist sie zu vag fiir genauern Vergleich. Ein andrer 
Einschlag deutet auf Scott, zumal seine Versepen. Wohl sind 
es schliesslich nur die stehenden Beiwérter Scott’scher Ritter 
und Damen, wie gallant, fair, gentle; doch die Art ihrer Anwendung 
und Wiederholung sichert ihnen genug Begleitvorstellungen, um 
iiber das Ganze einen Schleier von Border- und Hochland-Roman- 
tik zu werfen; einen Schleier freilich, der woh] Lécher hat. Diese 
Verfairbung ist bemerkenswert, da Scotts eigene Ubersetzung 
dergl. durchaus nicht in dem Masse zeigt. Gétz ist bei Scott 
immerhin der alte, treuherzige Gétz; hier ist er eine Mischung 
von Sentimentalitat und romantischer Ritterlichkeit. Die Er- 
klirung liegt im Gesagten: fiir Scott war seine Romantik urspriing- 
liches Erleben, und darum in ihrer Natur schmiegsam und biegsam; 
fiir den Nachahmer ist sie eine literarische Erinnerung, ein enger 
Komplex, konventionell geworden, leblos und nur mechanisch, 
gedichtnismassig in Operation gesetzt. Das Sentimentale ist 
jedenfalls eigne Zutat, wie Weislingen zeigt, der in der Liebes- 
szene mit Maria statt des Goetheschen “Wie wird mirs werden, 
wenn ich dich verlassen soll!’’ (A B D) sich in folgender Stiliibung 
ergeht: “Alas! Dear Marie, I now feel how hard will be my parting 
from you! For many — many weary days I shall not hear your 
gentle voice, nor feel the soft pressure of these fairy hands. Away, 
amidst scenes and men that can no more ensnare me, with what 
earnest longing shall my thoughts return to these well known 
halls, where the hours of my childhood—,” genug. Von der 
Uberzeugungskraft eines einzigen lastenden Worts weiss der Vf. 
nichts.—Wer relativ am wenigsten verloren hat, ist wohl Adelheid, 
die immer noch als scharf gesehene Persénlichkeit erscheint, 
wenn nicht schon kotzebuesch iiberzeichnet. Bei Goethe ist 
sie wohl herrschsiichtig, spielt doch aber das Spiel um des Spieles 
willen; dieser Zug ist hier verschwunden, sie will klettern, alles 
andre ist Mittel zum Zweck. Auch an Wiirde biisst sie dadurch 
ein wenig ein. Die Vorwegnahme ihrer Vermiahlung mit Weis- 
lingen verdirbt natiirlich vieles an beiden. Auch Franz ist 
noch ziemlich deutlich, ebenso Georg; die andern Figuren bleiben 
in der Flache. 


Wir haben im Voranstehenden in erster Reihe die Abweichungen 
der Bearbeitung von ihrer Vorlage beschrieben. In der Beur- 
teilung dieser Abweichungen war jedoch der Masstab nicht 
Goethes Gétz, sondern unsre Auffassung vom Drama als Kunst- 
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werk. Der Vf. wollte ja etwas quasi Selbstiindiges schaffen, 
musste also aus seinen Absichten heraus verstanden werden. 
Dass es ihm trotzdem nicht entfernt gelungen ist ein Drama ent- 
stehen zu lassen, diirfte klar sein. Das Werk wagte sich 1837 
ans Licht, und zwar in Amerika. In den Zeitschriften ist es 
offenbar iiberhaupt nicht beachtet worden, wofiir sich drei Griinde 
beibringen liessen. Doch erscheint es, soweit meine Hilfsmittel 
mich sehen lassen, in zwei Biicherkatalogen. Der eine O. A. Roor- 
bachs Bibliotheca Americana 1820-1852," wo es zweimal als Goetz 
Van Berlichingen mit 45 Cent ausgezeichnet ist; der andre ist 
Triibners Bibliogr. Guide to Am. Lit.“ der unter dem richtigen 
Titel 4s. 6d. verlangt. Im Britischen Museum ist kein Exemplar 
vorhanden. Die Kongress-Bibliothek hat das ihre noch 1871 er- 
worben. Es scheint also eine durchaus amerikanische Ver- 
éffentlichung und sollte nach den Umstiinden con amore geschrieben 
sein. Doch haben wir nun einen Begriff, zu welcher Menschen- 
gattung dieser Goethefreund gehérte, und kénnen danach auch 
die Anschauungen seines Vorwortes bemessen. All seine Angriffe 
auf Goethes Dunkelheit usw., die ja historisch einige Berechtigung 
haben, sind demnach dsthetisch wie ethisch wertlos, denn der 
Angreifer beurteilte ja nicht mehr als er von Goethe zu sehen 
vermochte, und das war herzlich wenig. Uber das xvm. Jh. 
ging sein Horizont nicht hinaus — ein Mann, der seine Marga- 
ret Fuller zu seiner Zeitgenossin hatte. Doch bleibt anzuerkennen, 
dass er die Arbeit tiberhaupt unternahm und durchfiihrte. Ein 
ehrliches Interesse an deutscher Literatur zeigt sich darin, das 
berufeneren Handen vorarbeitete. 
H. W. NoRDMEYER. 
University of Illinois. 


3 N. Y. 1852, p. 220 seq. 
“4 Lond. 1859, p. 433 
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THE ENVY THEME IN PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES 


“A preface may be short,” writes Thackeray in one of his 
later essays, “but it must, I think, be the author’s own composi- 
tion.”’ As the preface is the domain of the author’s full heart, 
it is here that he is most appealingly human. And for the very 
reason that he is speaking not as an artist but as a man to other 
men, he uses, in his foreword and in his afterword, too, those con- 
ventions long since stamped as current coin, and like English 
gold, good everywhere. Fear of envy and love of fame, defiance 
to detractors and dependence upon a patron’s protection, con- 
tempt for the unlettered multitude and regard for the gentle, 
kindly reader, a labored eschewing of idleness and a prayerful 
Godspeed to the “little book, ”’—these are among the stock motives 
of a hundred prologues and epilogues. A detailed discussion 
of the first of these deep-rooted traditions will involve casual 
consideration of all the rest and will seem valueless only to those 
who proclaim the writer least himself, when most like his fellows 
of the craft. 

Several months after announcing! my intent of coping with 
the “Envy” preface, I was delighted to mark my friend, Pro- 
fessor W. D. Briggs’s comment, characteristically accurate and 
acute, upon the place of envy in older literature. But it was no 
part of this careful observer’s purpose to reflect the lurid lights 
constantly cast by the dread of envy upon Elizabethan foreword 
and afterword, else the present article would have been forestalled 
by a better. In my cursory survey of the theme, “exhaustive- 
ness,’’ so often the twin of exhaustion, is nowhere contemplated; 
and typical examples selected here and there may be many times 
multiplied by nibblers of the first and last leaves of folios. Every- 
where in the middle centuries of our literature, livid Envy sits 
behind the writer as tenaciously as black Care behind the horse- 
man, threatening with gnawing tooth Chapman, Spenser, Jonson, 
the King James translators, as ominously as the meanest scribbler 
that ever dared print. Nor shall our story be only of the days 
of the printed page, for literary aspirants at the court of Henry 
II in the twelfth century and of Richard II in the fourteenth confess 

1 The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, January, 1916. 

2“‘Source Material for Jonson’s Plays,” Modern Language Notes, June, 
1916. 
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the same dread and frame their fear in the same trite phrasing 
as the seekers of the favor of Elizabeth. 

Twelfth and thirteenth centuries furnish copious illustrations 
of the writer’s shrinking—not the less real because formally 
couched—from ever-imminent envy. Saxon homilist, French 
singer of /ais, Latin essayist, satirist and historian meet on 
the common ground of fear of the envious critic. Orm, most 
personal when most conventional, laments, in his dedication to 
“Brother Walter,’’ the scornful judgment of that foul flock who, 
through pride and envy,’ blame the thing that they should praise 
and thus condemn his work as useless and idle. Marie de France 
mourns, in the opening lines of Guigemar, the constant presence 
of those who slander the good through envy: 

Nel voil mie pour ceo laissier 

Si jangleur u losengier 

Le me vuelent a mal turner, 

Ceo est lur dreiz de mesparler. 
The “Epilogus” of Walter Map’s De Nugis Curialium,‘ which, 
despite its present place in the body of the work, was doubtless 
designed to close the volume, provides summary mention of the 
book’s unworthy readers:—‘“Oderunt enim antequam audierint, 
vilipendent antequam appendant, invident priusquam videant.” 
And Map includes in the prologue to the fifth division of his book 
(p. 203) a saying with a traditional flavor, “sic raritatem poetarum 
fxciunt gemine lingue obtrectatorum.’’ So useful is the prologue 
to the Historia Anglorum in which Matthew of Paris takes occa- 
sion to reply to “detractoribus invidis et nostrum laborem inanem 
reputantibus, ’® that it does repeated duty.® Nor is suchan attitude 
confined to Englishmen and Anglo-Frenchmen, for the Preface 
of the Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus holds in equal dread 
“obtrectationis livorem.” Early satirists are not less jealous 
of the bubble, reputation. John of Hauteville, in the prologue 


**Gainst good deserts both pride and envy swell,” says one P. B. over 
three centuries later than Orm to such as heretofore have found fault with 
George Gascoigne’s Poesies. 

‘See the Montague James edition (1914), p. 142. 

5 Compare the Ormulum dedication, supra. 

* Matthew’s editor in the Rolls Series compares the Prologue to Chroni- 
cles (Migne, Patrologia Latina, CLX, col. 421) and the Prologue of the Norman 
abbot, Robert de Monte, to his Additions to Sigebert of Gemblours (Pertz, 
Mon. Hist. Germ., V1, 480). 
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to his Architrenius,’ prays that his book, the mean and unpolished 
product of his fancy, may live safe from the fatally poisonous 
bite of envy.* The widely known Anticlaudianus of Alanus de 
Insulis® is ushered in by a prose preface breathing in its first sen- 
tence the hope that the flame of envy may not blast and that 
the breath of detraction may not lay low this poor and humble 
work of his and is concluded in much the same strain:— 
Ne livor in illum 
Saeviat aut morsus detractio figat in illo 


Et famam delere cupit laudesque poetae 

Supplantare novas, saltem post fata silebit 
By the way, it is in the De Planctu Naturae” of the same author 
that “Envy, destroying the minds of men through the rusty bite 
of constant detraction,” is decorated with a store of stock similes 
and epithets dear to the Middle Ages and ample enough to justify 
every author’s fear of its power. 

The dread of envy has other than medieval warrant. For this 
convention, so frequent in prologue and epilogue, writers of the 
Angevin period can plead the authoritative precedent of antiquity. 
No one is more explicit upon this point than Giraldus Cambrensis. 
In the first preface to The Itinerary through Wales“ he supports 
the assertion that “letters, through envy, profit nothing in this 
world, but like a testament acquire an immortal value from the 
seal of death’’ not only by the patristic example of St. Jerome,” 

7 Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets of the Twelfth Century, Rolls Series, 1, 392. 

* The Horatian commonplace of Envy’s poisonous bite (Odes, IV, III, 16; 
Epistles, I, xiv, 38) has as wide a vogue in the prefaces of this age as in those 
of many other periods. One Reginald, in the foreword to the twelfth-century 
Vita S. Oswaldi (Works of Simeon of Durham, Rolls Series, 1882, I, 327, App. 
III) declares that the ‘rivalry of him who may attack this work with livid 
tooth is the poisonous viper which did not spare from its bite the hand of St. 
Paul.’ 

* Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, I1, 268-426. 

10 Td., II, 496-498. 

"' Opera Giraldi Cambrensis, Rolls Series, V1, 5. 

That Jerome (see the Prefatio in Librum Job) was long used by pre- 
face-writers as a stock example of spiritual triumph over envy is attested by 
the verses of John Scotus to Charles the Bald introducing his translation of the 
writings of Dionysius the Areopagite (compare Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit., 1, 421), 
‘How can his work escape the fierce tooth, when even Jerome had felt its 
bite?’ and by the sixteenth century Myroure of Oure Ladye, (E. E. T. S., Ex- 
tra Ser. XIX, p.8), St. Hierome sayth how he was compellyd at eche boke to 
answere to the backbytinge of them that depraved his laboure.”’ 
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but by two weighty classical epilogues, the one closing the first 
book of Ovid’s Amores,— 

Pascitur in vivis livor, post fata quiescit; 

Cum suis ex merito quemque tuetur honor. 
the second concluding the Thebais of Statius, 

Denique si quis adhuc praetendit nubila livor 

Occidet, et meriti post me referentur honores. 
Both of these favorites of medieval penmen give further sanction 
to the fear of envy. Not to mention the elaborate description 
of Envy chewing the flesh of vipers in the Metamorphoses (II, 
76), Ovid rejoices at the end of the fourth book of the Tristia 
(IV, x, 125-126) that his work escapes the bite of the unjust tooth 
of “livor,”” which detracts from the precious things; he ends the 
fourth epistle of the third book, Ex Ponto, with a reference to 
“livor iners vitium. . . . Utque latens ima vipera serpit humo” 
and brings this series of epistles to an end with a letter, “Ad 
Invidum” (IV, xvi). Likewise Statius, in the preface to the 
fourth book of the Silvae, denounces the envious detractor of his 
work and quite in the fashion of the English days of patronage 
bids Marcellus defend his book. Giraldus quotes again the 
Thebais ending at the beginning of his Topography of Ireland and 
cites as if from Seneca the comment of Apollinaris Sidonius (Epis- 
tle III, line 14) upon the satisfaction with which the malicious 
attention of the envious reader (“lividi lectoris””) dwells upon a 
faulty passage. This same envious reader and detractor finds 
frequent place in the Epigrams of Martial, of which more anon. 
Phaedrus, too, furnishes apt illustration of the Envy epilogue at 
the close of the second book of his Fadles; but it is needless to 
multiply classical examples.“ The large use of this motif in the 
prologues and epilogues of antiquity needs no further demonstra- 
tion.“ 


3 For a long list of classical and scriptural quotations illustrating the sin 
of Envy, the reference hunter may turn to Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Pt. I, sect. II, mem. 3, sub. 4. 

Before Giraldus Cambrensis goes out of the story, it may be remarked 
that he is one of the first Englishmen to introduce into a preface the “avoidance 
of idleness” motif discussed, in far later phases, by Carleton Brown, Modern 
Philology, TX, 1 f. and by the writer, Modern Language Notes, January, 1915. 
Gerald twice finds it serviceable; first as the central theme of the second preface 
to the Itinerary through Wales, and again in the characteristically medieval 
shrinking from Sloth as the parent of Vice, in the first preface to the Description 
of Wales. Among the works written ‘‘to eschue idleness” are Stephen Hawes’ 
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The dread of detraction is as strong among the writers of the 
fourteenth century as among those of the twelfth. The author 
of the Speculum Laicorum (MS. Add. 11284), which is attributed 
by Bale to Hoveden, announces in his introduction that he has 
suppressed, for fear of exciting envy, both his own name and that 
of his ‘‘quondam conscolaris et confrater modernus.”” The maker 
of The Testament of Love, Thomas Usk, whose name is only veiled, 
not withdrawn, recognizes in the conclusion of his “‘leude pamflet”’ 
that “envy is ever redy, al innocentes to shende; wherefore I 
wolde that good speche envy evermore hinder.” In Gower the 
tradition finds varied embodiment. His little Latin prelude to the 
Confessio pleads torpor and dulness of sense as excuses for the 
triviality of his theme and prays that his work may escape “that 
bone-lacking thing which breaks bones”’ (the proverbial periphrase 
for “ tongue”) and may be safe from the evil interpreter. The 
first version of the prefatory lines of his Confessio prologue couples 
with his very qualified fear of envy the prayer to Heaven’s king 
to shield him from the malicious and jangling tongues of which 
the world is full. And the Latin “Explicit” of the work contains 
the quintessence of a thousand dedications past and future:— 

Explicit iste liber, qui transeat, obsecro liber 

Ut sine livore vigeat lectoris in ore. 

Qui sedet in scannis celi det ut ista Johannis 

Perpetuis annis -tet pagina grata Buitannis. 

Derbeie Comiti recolunt quem laude periti, 

Vade liber purus, sub eo requiesce futurus. 
The threefold hope that the book may thrive unenvied, that it 
may win immortality, and that it may rest securely under the 
shelter of its patron is conventional in all its parts. And the 
‘*vade liber” is more frequent still, as we shall soon see. 

Chaucer, less formal than his friend, gives new turns to the 
familiar motif.“ In the prologue to his Astrolabe, he declares to 
little Lewis, “I am but a lewd compilatour of the labour of olde 





Pastime of Pleasure, Caxton’s Mirour of the World, The Complaynt of Scotland 
(E. E. T. Soc, Extra Series, vol. xvii), in whose preface the sloth and envy themes 
are skilfully interwoven, and Barnabe Rich’s Homestie of This Age (1614), 
dedicated to Sir. T. Middleton, Lord Mayor. 

% Ward, Romances in the British Museum, III, 371 f. 

% In this connection it is interesting to mark that Boccaccio follows closely 
classical tradition in his elaborate discussion of Envy at the beginning of the 
Fourth Day of the Decameron:—*‘ Dearest ladies, as well by words of wise men 
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astrologiens and have but translated in myn English only for thy 
doctrine; and with this swerd shal I sleen envye.” In the Invo- 
cation to The House of Fame the poet wishes good dreams and 
other blessings to the kindly reader and horrible visions and their 


harmful fulfillment to the scornful and envious critic:- 

And sende hem al that may hem plese, 

That take hit wel and scorne hit noght, 

Ne hit misdeme in her thoght 

Through malicious entencioun. 

And who-so, through presumpcioun, 

Or hate or scorne, or through envye, 

Despite, or Iape, or vilanye, 

Misdeme hit, preye I Iesus god 

That (dreme he barefoot, dreme he shod), 

That every harm that any man 

Hath had sith that the world began, 

Befalle him thereof, or he sterve, 

And graunte he mote hit ful deserve, etc.'™* 
Of equal interest is the use of the convention in the Prologue to The 
Legend of Good Women. As soon as the poet’s works are brought 
into question, criticism is as ever attributed to envy (B 350 f.):- 

This man to you may falsly been accused, 

Ther as by right him oghte been excused. 

For in your court is many a losengeour, 

And many a queynte totelere accusour, 

That tabouren in your eres many a soun, 

Right after hir imaginacioun, 

To have your daliance, and for envye; 

These been the causes, and I shall not lye. 

Envye is lavender of the court alway; 

For she ne parteth, neither nigh: ne day, 

Out of the hous of Cesar; thus seith Danie; 

Who-so that goth, algate she wol nat wante. 





heard as by things many a time both seen and read of myself, I had conceived 
that the boisterous and burning blast of envy was apt to smite none but lofty 
towers or the highest summits of the trees. . . . Yet for all this have I not 
availed to escape being cruelly shaken, nay, well nigh uprooted, of the afore- 
said wind and all torn of the fangs of envy; wherefore I can very manifestly 
understand that to be true which the wise use to say, to wit, that misery alone 
in things present is without envy.” Boccaccio’s figure is, of course, suggested 
by a famous passage in the tenth ode of Horace’s second book, ‘‘Saepius ventis 
agitatur ingens pinus, etc.,” which also inspired the ‘‘Defiance of Envy” 
that prefaces Bishop Joseph Hall’s Satires over two centuries later. Boccac- 
cio’s prose and Hall’s verse, placed side by side, furnish an instructive parallel. 

‘Professor Kittredge (Chaucer and his Poetry, p. 77), with his wonted 
acumen, recognizes that this outburst is ““a pure convention,” and suggests that 
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The student of formulae finds it profitable to compare “losengeour” 
and “‘queynte totelere accusour” with Marie’s mention, in the 
same context (supra), of “jangleur u losengier.” And through 
the phrase of Dante speaks the spirit of many “Envy” prefaces. 
Moreover, it seems to me likely that in his picture of detractors 
“that tabouren in your eres many a soun” Chaucer was thinking 
of Ovid’s bitter account of his envious maligners in the Tristia 
(III, xi.)!” 

In any case, the classical commonplace which ushers in the 
Tristia, and which stands Martial so often in stead in his Epi- 
grams, “‘Parve liber, vade,”’ appears at the close of the Troilus 
(V, 1786 f.), in combination with an amiable modification of the 
“Envy” motif. 

Go, litel book, go, litel myn tragedie, 


Bui subgit be io alle poesye. 
For a century and more, “Go, little book,” which we have already 
noted in John de Hauteville and in Gower, dominates the close of 
the poems, religious and secular, of the Chaucerian school. In 
many instances in Professor Skeat’s supplementary volume, the 
motif is blended with the time-honored apology for rudeness of 
style: the “Verba Translatoris” of Sir Richard Ros’ version of 
La Belle Dame sans Merci (p. 325), “Go litel book . . . this rude 
translacioun . . . ful destitute of eloquence, of metre and of 
coloures”; The Envoy to Alison (p. 358), ‘“O lewde book, with thy 
foole rudeness”; The Flower and the Leaf (p. 379), “‘O litel book, 








~ Chaucer got the idea from the A nticlaudianus [supra], which he had just been 
reading.” In the light of the wide vogue of the formula, one hesitates to as- 
sign any definite source. 

17 Between Ovid’s appeal to the outraged Augustus in the Second Book of 
the Tristia and Chaucer’s arraignment by the angry God of Love there are 
parallels suggesting a possible indebtedness on the part of the later poet to 
the author of ‘“‘myn owne book.” Both writers are accused on the score of 
their love-poems, the Roman for writing too kindly, the Englishman, too harsh- 
ly of love. And several pleas in behalf of the two poets are identical. First, 
that one who is both ruler and god (as either Cupid or Augustus) must be 
““gracious and merciable”:—‘‘A god ne sholde nat be thusagreved (Legend, 
345-393) ”; ““Utere more Dei nomen habentis idem” (Tristia, II, 40). Secondly, 
that certain works of each poet are full of encomia of the indignant deity:— 
“Yet hath he made lewed folk delyte 
To serve you in preysing of your name.” (Legend, 415); 
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thou art so unconning . . . Thy rude langage ful boistoisly 
unfold”; A Goodly Balade (p. 407), 


“Forth, complaynt! forth, lacking eloquence, 

Forth, litel lettre, of endyting lame.” 
Such is the form dear to Lydgate. Interestingly conventional 
is the envoy to An Epistle to Sibille:-—* 

Go, lytel pistel and recomande me 

Unto my ladye which cleped is Cybille, 

Pray hir to have routhe and eke pitee 

Of the dulness of this my rude style. 
The little book, bill or treatise, barren of eloquence,’ goes forth 
in all humility,” quaking for fear." The epilogue to Lydgate’s 
portentous Troy Book™ is thus paraphrased by its editor: “Little 
book, get the favor of your king and patiently submit to cor- 
rections; as you’re not eloquent, take blame humbly, and ask 
complainers to amend your faults.”” Sir David Lyndsay professes, 
at the conclusion of The Complaynt of the Papyngo, unwillingness 
to have his “quaire”’ seen beside any other book of poetry, “ be- 
cause thou bene but rethorik sa rude.” And the anonymous 
author of Colyn Blowbol’s Testament,™ equally conventional in 
his modesty, marvels that his “‘litelle quayer”’ dares show its face 
in the presence of men of honesty on account of its rudeness™ and 





“Invenies vestri preconia nominis illic.” (Tristia, II, 65). Significant also 
is the likeness between Chaucer’s reference, (doubtless to Gower’s tale) in 
the Man of Law’s Introduction (B. 77), 

“Thilke wikke ensample of Canacee 

That lovede her owne brother sinfully.” 
and Ovid’s inclusion of this among evil stories that another had told (Tristia 
II, 384), ‘‘ Nobilis est Canace fratris amore sui.” All this may be just such 
coincidence as that between Chaucer, “forgotten in solitary wilderness,” ask- 
ing the mediation of his friend, Scogan, ‘‘at the stream’s head of grace,” and 
Ovid pleading from his wretched exile at Tomos, the modern Constanza, for 
the intercession of friends at court. 

18 Lydgate’s Minor Poems, E. E. T. Soc., Extra Ser., CVII, 14. 

19 Stans. Puer ad Mensam, Hazlitt’s Remains, IV, 28. 

2° Cristes Passioun, Minor Poems, p. 221. 

21 To St. Thomas, Id., p. 143. 

2 EF. E. T. Soc., Extra Ser. XCVII, CIII, CVI, p. 816. 

*% Hazlitt’s Remains, I, 109. 

* The apology of Chaucer’s Franklin for his “rude speche” and ignorance 
of the “‘colours of rethorick”’ (F. 716 f.) is a formula; but it is no less charac- 
teristic than the “‘eschewing of idleness” convention on the lips on the Second 
Nun. 
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lack of fair language. Hoccleve’s Envoy to The Regement of 
Princes attests his liking for the formula.™ 

At the end of the fifteenth century “Go, little book,” and the 
apology for rudeness of style are closely combined with the envy 
tradition, as three notable examples show. Alexander Barclay, 
“excusynge the rudeness of his translacion,” The Ship of Fools, 
thus addresses his volume:— 

Go, boke; abasshe the thy rudenesse to present 
To me avanced to worship and honour 


But when I remember the common behavour 

Of men, I thynke thou ought to quake for fere 

Of tunges envyous whose venym may the dere. 
The last stanza of Caxton’s Book of Curtesye® warns the “lytil 
quair’”’ to submit under corrections of benevolence and to come 
not where Envy is, 

Envye is ful of fioward reprehens, 

And how to burte lyeth ever in a wayte, 

Kepe your quayer that it be not ther bayte 
And John Skelton strikes exactly the same note in “Lenvoy 
Royall” of Speke Parrott:— 

Go, proper Parotte, my papagay, 

Thai lordes and Jadies thy pamflett may behold 

With notable clerkes; supply to them, I pray 

Your rudeness to pardon and also that they wolde 

Vouchsafe to defende you agayne the brawlinge scolde 

Called Detraxion encankryd with envye, 

Whose tong is attayntyd with slaundrys oblique. 

The trembling humility with which Lydgate and other Chau- 
cerians greeted criticism and corrections is not very rife in the 
self-confident sixteenth century. A contempt for the critic, 
which is usually both arrogant and angry, is born of a deep- 
rooted belief, widely current during the Renascence and pleading 
classical precedent, that any imputation of error arises not so 
much from the weakness of the work as from its envy-producing 
greatness. The vain-glorious Elizabethans everywhere chant 


*% England has no monopoly of ‘‘Vade liber” in the Middle Ages. My 
colleague, Professor M. B. Ogle, draws my attention to Dante’s use of the 
motif in the twelfth section of the Vita Nuova and to its frequent appearance 
in other early Italian love poems (Poetae del Buono Seculo, I, 99, 183, 239, 
262; II, 25, 257, 293, 305, 314) and in Provencal (Mahn, Die Werke der Trou- 
badouren, {, 27, 329, 349). 

* EF. E. T. Soc., Extra Ser, Il. 
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their triumph over Envy. The “nec Jovis ira” of Ovid’s splendid 
vaunt, so often in their mouths, is rendered by them “not envies 
fume.’’’ And Spenser proclaims near the end of his Ruines 
of Time:— 

Wise wordes taught in numbers for to runne 


Not age nor envie shall them ever wast. 
The proud declaration in the Epilogue or “Vade Liber” to The 
Shepheardes Calender that it “steele in strength and time in durance 
shall outweare”’ and “shall continewe till the world’s dissolution” 
is supported in the “Embleme” by citations from the Horatian 
and Ovidian vaunts of immortality:—‘Therefore let not be 
envied, that this poet in his Epilogue sayth he hath made a Calen- 
der that shall endure as long as time, etc.” Sir John Davies 
thus entwines the name of “Elisa” with his own proud fame in 
the acrostic that closes his Hymns of Astraea:—* 
Envy, go weep! My muse and I 
Laugh thee to scorn. Thy feeble eye 
Is dazzled with the glory 
Shining in this gay poesy 
And little golden story. 
Dekker vaunts his immortal achievements in the introduction 
to Knights’ Conjuring?® “Envie (in these civil warres) may 
hit me, but not hurt me; calumny may wound my name, but not 
kill my labors . . . Non norunt haec monumenta mori.’*° And 
Browne defies Envy in the “Lines to the Reader” that prelude 
Britannia’s Pastorals (1613) 
If such a basilisk dart down his eye 
(Empoisoned with the dregs of utmost hate) 
To kill the first blooms of my poesy, 
It is his worst and makes me fortunate 
Kind wits I vail to, but to fools precise, 
I am as confident, as they are nice. 
The attitude of the Tudor author to Envy is adequately revealed 
by a paraphrase of the presentation to Detraction with which 
John Marston prefaces his Scourge of Villainy (1598). He 


*7See Rowland’s “‘Dedicatory Epistle” to Topsell’s History of Four- 
footed Beasts (1658). 

28 Arber’s English Garner, V, 576. 

29 Percy Society, vol. V. 

#° Martial’s lofty phrase is fitted to the works of Dekker and of far greater 
men and dramatists, Shakspere, Jonson, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher 
by Webster in the notable preface to The White Devil. 
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exposes the issue of his brain to that foul canker of fair virtuous 
action, Envy’s abhorred child, Detraction,™ scorning with high 
spirit her spite, however she may snarl, rail, bark and bite, for 
the genius which guides his intellectual powers holds in all vile 
repute Detraction, and his soul is a metaphysical essence that 
scorns the rage of critics. His mind disdains the dungy, muddy 
scum of abject thoughts and Envy’s raging hate. Such a cankered 
verdict of malignant tongues shall ne’er provoke him to deem 
himself the worse, 
Spite of despite and rancour’s villainy, 
I am myself, so is my poesy. 

All this is as characteristic of the time as of the man.” Marston’s 
enemy, Joseph Hall, preludes his satires, Virgidemiarum (1597), 
with a poetical “ Defiance of Envy,” which we have already con- 
sidered; and a third satirist of this last decade of the sixteenth 
century, Thomas Lodge, is as we shall see, equally resentful of 
criticism, deeming it all detraction. Envy everywhere waits upon 
desert, if we are to believe the prologues and epilogues of the time. 
It haunts even the King James Translators of the Bible. “Envie 
strikes the most spitefully at the fairest,’ declare these learned 
men in their second Preface. 

Arrogant the writer of Tudor times may be, but he is rarely 
so self-sufficient as the author of The Scourge of Villainy, Marston: 
“To his most esteemed and best beloved Self dat dedicatque.” 
Against the tooth of Envy, there is one potent protection, the 
patron. And it matters not whether the book is grave or gay. 
That earnest volume, Vicary’s Anatomy of the Body of Man*® is 
thus dedicated to the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital :— 
“To you as patrons of this booke, to defende agaynst the ravening 
jawes of envious backbyters, which never cease by all unlawful 
meanes to blemishe and deface the workes of learned, expert 
and well disposed persons.” Ralph Robinson thus offers his 
translation of More’s Utopia (1551) to William Cecil:—“ For the 
better avoiding of envious and malicious tongues, I. . . am the 
bolder humbly to offer and dedicate unto your good mastership 
this my simple work: partly that under the safe conduct of your 
protection it may the better be defended from the obloquy of them 


31 See Skelton (supra), and note the close relationship between Envy and 
Detraction everywhere in our older literature (JEG Ph., January, 1916.), 
32 See also Marston’s Fourth Satire for a vivid arraigment of Envy. 
% FE. E. T. Soc., Extra Ser. LIII. 
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which can say well by nothing that pleaseth not their fond and 
corrupt judgments, though it be else both fruitful and godly.” 
In the preface to the translation of Amadis of Gaul, Anthony 
Munday beseeches Philip Herbert “to defend it from the venomous 
tongue of foule mouthde detraction.”” And a far greater than 
Robinson or Munday, Edmund Spenser, thus places The Shep- 
heards Calender under the care of Philip Sidney: 
And if that Envie barke at thee, 
As sure it will, for succor flee 
Under the shadow of his wing*™ 
Likewise Spenser prays Lord Buckhurst in a prefatory sonnet to 
The Faerie Queene: 
But evermore vouchsafe it to maintaine 
Against vile Zoilus’ backbitings vaine 
And in yet another sonnet he asks Lord Oxford to receive with 
his favor, 
The unripe fruit of an unready wit, 
Which, by thy countenance, doth crave to be 
Defended from foule Envie’s poisonous bit. 
Sylvester dedicates his Second Week to the Earl of Devonshire, 
happy in the thought—if we may transprose him—that ‘his Muse 
has found a Mome-free passage under the safe-conduct of the 
nobleman’s patronage, through carping censures of this curious 
age.’ Barnabe Barnes assures himself in his sonnet to South- 
ampton® that ‘his worthless leaves, sprung from a rude and 
unmanured land, may withstand, graced with his patron’s counte 
nance, hundred-eyed Envy’s rude encounterment.’ And the 
Translators of the Bible (1611) offer it to King James, “Humbly 
craving of your most sacred majesty that, since things of this 
quality have ever been subject to the censures of ill meaning and 
discontented persons, it may receive approbation and patronage 
from so learned and judicious a prince as your highness is, whose 
* With Spenser’s ‘‘verses to his book” compare the use of the convention 
by P. T. G. ia his dedication (1595) of Blanchardyne and Eglantyn, Part II 
(E. E. T. Soc., Extra Ser., LVIII) to William Peetre:—‘‘Thus more then half 
assured that this my poore booke shall finde shelture to flie under the shadow 
of your wing, in whose good grace (if once it be armed) I feare not what back- 
biting Momus or his currish mates can imagine against it.”” And note Thomas 
Lodge’s dedication of A Margarite of America (1596) to Lady Russell:—‘‘So 
hope I (Madame) on the wing of your sacred name to be borne to the temple 
of Eternitie, where, though Envie barke at me, the Muses shall cherish, love 
and happie me.” 
% See Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, revised edition, p. 644. 
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allowance and acceptance of our labours shall more honor and 
encourage us than all the calumniations of other men shall dis- 
may us.” These are a few of many appeals for the patron’s 
defense in the struggle against Envy.® 
A yet more ardent champion of the Tudor or Jacobean writer 

in his malignly hampered contest for fame is the admiring friend, 
ever lavish of praise. King James, in his Treatise of Poetry (1584) 
recognizes as one of the chief uses of the sonnet “‘ the compendious 
praising of books.’’ And such eulogistic verse aims many of its 
shafts at the envy or detraction, which is the bitterest foe of its 
favorites. Walter Raleigh says very fitly in his lines upon Gas- 
coigne’s Steele Glas :— 

Envious braines do nought or light esteme 

Such stately steppes as they cannot attaine, 

For who so reapes renowne above the rest 

With heapes of hate shall surely be opprest. 
If we may believe the laudatory R. R., that worthy work, Joshua 
Silvester’s Translation of Du Bartas, is threatened by ‘Envy’s 
viperous seed, which is ever hateful and hated, proud and ignorant, 
pale, swollen as a toad.’ “Ignoto” extols the workmanship of 
The Faerie Queene to attest his judgment and to free his mind from 
“Envie’s tuch that never gives to any man his right.” In the 
friendly verse which prefaces Heywood’s Apology for Actors® 
Hopton bids “detracting tongues cease and unkind critics their 
envy and distraction quite disclaim.’ Shelton warns the scholarly 
Verstegan, author of A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in 
Antiquities (1605) that ‘envious, abortive snips of skill will bite 
his ingenious labors and carp the travels of his learned quill,’ 
and the eulogist adds, ‘they will imitate, where they do envy.’ 
Thomas Gainsford declares that Sir Thomas Overbury’s fame 
shall survive ‘in spite of envy or the proudest hate’; and W. B. 
of the Inner Temple proclaims that ‘such is the lustre of the 

%In such dependence upon the patron there is nothing distinctively 

modern or English. Statius, as we have already seen, bids Marcellus defend 
his Silvae against the envious detractor. Ovid in exile beseeches his friend 
at Rome (Tristia, III, xiv) to protect his literary offspring. And Angelo 
Ingegneri recommends, exactly in the Elizabethan manner, Tasso’s La Geru- 
salemme Conquistata to the protection of the Cardinal di San Giorgio:—* Sotto 
a tanto autorevole patrocinio potra star pienamenta secura di superar |’in- 
vidia ed ogni altro maligno intoppo.” Our small subject, patronage as a 
rampart against envy, receives no attention from D. Nichol Smith in his valu- 
able chapter on “Authors and Patrons” (Shakespeare’s England, 1916, Chap. 
xxii.). 
37 Shakespeare Society, 1841, p. 7. 
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poisoned author that venomed spite, with her black soul, dares 
not behold his light.’ At least four of the verse panegyrics upon 
Captain John Smith’s Description of New England (1616).** make 
large use of the Envy motif: Sir John Davies damning Envy as 
‘a sprite that ever haunts beasts misnamed men’; I. Codrington 
bidding, in stereotyped phrase, the author scorn ‘the spite of Envy 
which doth no man’s merits right’; N. Smith commanding “damned 
Detraction to stand not in our way as Envy itself will not gain- 
say the truth’; and R. Gunnel grieving that ‘foul Detraction 
would pervert honor and Envy ever wait upon desert.’ The 
dramatists, too, feel the venomed tooth. Daniel Lakyn asserts 
of Massinger’s Renegado that ‘men may throw this work in the 
face of Envy’; and Singleton of the same author’s Emperor of the 
East that the playwright may well ‘contemn the poor detraction’ 
of unworthy readers. The friends of Ben Jonson dress their 
homage in the garb of the convention. ‘This work despairful 
Envy must even praise,” says Marston of Sejanus. ‘Thou 
canst scorn censurers that die ere they be thoroughly born,” 
proclaims Nat Field of Catiline; “Thy fate hath thought it 
best that thy foes should envy,” is J. F’s tribute to Volpone. 
We are now on our way to understanding what Ben Jonson him- 
self meant, when he thus began his lines to Shakespeare’s memory: 
To draw no envy (Shakspere) on thy name 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame.*® 

The indiscriminate support of generous patron and the lavish tri- 
bute of kindly eulogist combined unhappily to prevent that chasten- 
ing of the spirit which deference to criticism inevitably produces. 
Censure always arouses in the haughty minds of Tudor England dem- 
onstrative protest and defiance.” Even in the early years of the six- 
teenth century Bishop Gawain Douglas prefaces his third Aeneid 

38 Arber’s English Scholar’s Library. 

%° ‘For writing better I must envy thee,” declares Jonson to Beaumont in 
conscious or unconscious accord with a formula that is deliciously burlesqued 
by Cervantes in che prefatory sonnets of Don Quixote. Don Belianis of Greece 
chants to the hero, “‘yet, great Quixote, do I still envy thee;” and Gandaline, 
Amadis of Gaul’s squire, pays lavish tribute to Sancho Panza in the line, 
“‘Thine ass I jointly envy and thy name.” 

“© Humility stil! lingered on the Continent, if we may regard as represen- 
tative of his time and place Baldessar Castiglione’s introductory epistle to 
The Courtier (Hoby’s Translation, 1576): “If the book shalt generally please, 
I will count him good and think that he ought to live; but, if he shall displease, 
I will count him naught and believe that the memory of him shall soon perish.” 
How different this from Ben Jonson’s arrogant outcry, ‘‘ By God, ’tis good, and 
if you like’t, you may!” 
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with this challenge to his critics:—‘‘ Wald God, I had thar erys to 
pull. . . In cays thai bark, I compt it never a myte.” And this 
episcopal laying-on of hands is far outdone by the threats of the 
laity. Thomas Lodge issues this breezy warning to the Gentle- 
men Readers of his Rosalynde:—‘‘If Momus or anie squint-eied 
asse that hath mightie eares to conceive with Midas, and yet 
little reason to judge; if hee come aboord our barke to find fault 
with the tackling, when he knows not the shrowdes, Ile downe 
into the hold, and fetch out a rustie pollax, that sawe no sunne 
this seaven yeare, and either well be bast him, or heave the cocks- 
combe over boord to feede cods. But courteous Gentlemen that 
favour most, backbite none and pardon what is overslipt, let such 
come and welcome, Ile into the stewards roome and fetch them 
a kan of our best beveradge.’“ And Brathwaite, in his Strappado 
or the Devil (1615), assumes the same swashbuckling vein, swear- 
ing loudly ‘to play archpirate with the reader (if he play recreant 
by being the depraver of the well-intended line) and to tie him 
like a galley-slave to the mast of his mala-speranza and ferry 
him over into Tartary.’ Detraction and detractors receive as 
many harsh names as they give. The author of The Complaynt 
of Scotland (1549)* runs afoul of “ignorant detrakkers,” who 
might think him idle in that he uses his pen instead of practising 
some mechanic craft. In the preface of the translation of John 
Caius, English Dogs (1576),“ Abraham Fleming hails as ‘currish 
the eloquence of such as shall snarl and snatch at the English 
abridgement and tear the translator, being absent, with the 
teeth of spiteful envy.’ John Lyly asserts in his “Epistle to 
the Gentleman Readers” (1580) that “divers there are, not that 
they mislike the matter but that they hate the man, that will not 
stick to teare Euphues, because they do envie Lillie.” The writer 


“' Lodge is always haunted by the fear of detraction. He speaks thus to 
the reader of his Devil Conjured (1596): ‘‘I leave the whole to your judgements 
which, if they be not depraved with envie, will be bettered in knowledge, and 
if not carried away with opinion will receive much profit.” And again in his 
Prosopopeia or Teares of Marie (1596) he admonishes his critic “to beware of 
detraction, for it either sheweth meere ignorance or mightie envie, for the 
detractor, first of all, sheweth himselfe to be void of charitie and next of all 
extinquisheth charitie in others.” His Fig for Momus (1595) we shall discuss 
later. 


@F. E. T. Soc., Extra Ser. XIII, p. 9. 
® English Garner, III, 230. 
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of England’s Eliza in the 1610 edition of The Mirror of Magis- 
trates is ‘not ignorant that he will be bitten by those mongrel English 
that bark at the majesty of that most noble princess . . . the 
fame of her royalties shall abate the shadows of theirenvy.’ “ Pro- 
cul hinc turba invidiosa!” cries George Peele at the end of his 
Order of The Garter. “There is a certain envious windsucker,” 
complains George Chapman in the preface to his Homer, “that 
hovers up and down, laboriously engrossing all the air with his 
luxurious ambition and buzzing into every ear my detraction, 
affirming I turn Homer out of the Latin only, etc., that sets all 
his associates and the whole rabble of my maligners on their 
wings with him to bear about my impair and poison my reputation 
. . - In the meantime I intreat my impartial and judicial reader 
that all things to the quick he will not pare but humanly and nobly 
pardon defects and, if he find anything perfect, receive it unen- 
vied.” William Browne assures the reader of Britannia’s Pastorals 
(1613) that ‘the want of ever-living songs, with which our isle 
was once bravely stored,“ is due to the chasing away of the Muses 
by the malignant tongues of those by whom detraction is adored.’ 
According to Wither’s prelude to his Fidelia (1615),* ‘the times’ 
condition is full of envy, and suspicion, so that the wariest in 
thought, word and action, shall be most injured by foul-mouthed 
Detraction.’ Bishop Hall pens, under the shadow of Envy, not 
only his famous “defiance,” already cited, but the prologue to 
the first book of his Satires:— 

Envy waits on my back, Truth on my side; 

Envy will be my page and Truth my guide; 

Envy the margent hold, and Truth the line; 

Truth doth approve, but Envy doth repine. 
And Ben Jonson gives even larger space to that most ubiquitous of 
Elizabethan sins: in the embodiment of the vice in the person of 
Macilente in Every Man out of his Humor; in the stigmatizing 
of envy and detraction at the close of The Poetaster; and in the 
scoring of base-minded critics in the “Address to the Readers” 


“ Strange comment in the heyday of English poesy! But it would be an 
easy and pleasant task to show that each age regards its own time as barren and 
points sadly backwards to an imaginary golden past. 

“ English Garner, V1, 188. 

“Of the incarnation of Envy in Jonson’s Macilente, Professor W. D. 
Briggs has written adequately in his MLN. article of June, 1916. 
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that prefaces Sejanus. In The Poetaster Caesar thus winds up 
the scene (Act V, sc. 1):— 

Envy will dwell, where there is want of merit, 

Though the deserving man should crack his spirit 

Detraction is but baseness’ varlet 

And apes are apes, though clothed in scarlet. 
And then follows a reminiscence of Martial, ‘“‘Rumpatur, quis- 
quis rumpitur invidia.”’ Jonson, speaking in his own person in 
the Sejanus address ridicules the critics as “common torturers 
that bring all wit to the rack; whose noses are ever like swine, 
spoiling and rooting up the Muses’ gardens; and their whole 
bodies like moles, as blindly working under earth, to cast any, 
the least, hills upon virtue.” 

The angry resentment of the Elizabethans in the face of 
criticism finds an outlet in the large use of the classical personi- 
fication of the spirit of censure as Momus“ or as Zoilus** and less 
frequently as Aristarchus. These malignant personages seem 
to enter English prefaces early in Elizabeth’s reign. The first 
appearance of Momus, recorded in The Oxford Dictionary is in 
1563, J. Hall’s comment upon T. Gale’s Enchiridion, ‘ Maugre 
now the malice great of Momus and his sect, etc.,”’ but this “scorn- 
ful god” is drawn at full length in the speech of “the book to the 


‘7 Momus appears in Hesiod’s Theogony as the child of Night, and in 
Plato’s Republic (487A) as a proverbial personificatioa of carping criticism. 
But English writers were chiefly indebted to Lucian’s Assembly of the Gods, 
where Momus, confessing himself “‘to be free of tongue and loath to pass in 
silence any wrong”—accuses all the gods in turn of various crimes. Calli- 
machus, in his well-known lines against Apollonius the grammarian, introduces 
Momus as full of envy. Swift’s vivid presentation of Momus as the patron 
of the censoring Moderns in The Battle of the Books will be generally remembered. 
According to Swift in A Tale of a Tub, section ITI, ‘‘ Every true critic is a hero 
born, descending in a direct line from a celestial stem by Momus and Hybris, 
who begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, who begat Etcaetera the elder.” 

‘8 Zoilus, the asperser of Homer, seems to owe his vogue ai the time of the 
Renascence to the influence both of Martial’s Epigrams, where the name is 
frequently applied to the envious critic (“Ad invidum Zoilum”’), and toa note- 
worthy passage in Ovid’s Remedia Amoris, 365-366:— 

“Ingenium magni detrectat Livor Homeri: 

Quisquis es, ex illo, Zoile, nomen habes.” 
Cervantes laughs in his “preface to the loving reader” of Don Quixote, at the 
habit of authors of beginning with Aristotle and ending with Xenophon or 
Zeuxis or Zoilus—the one a painter, the other a slanderous critic. Zoilus 
came into English literature in the twelfth-century Epigrams of Henry of 
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reader” that precedes the Palingenius*®® of Barnabe Googe in 
1560:— 
Who sekes to shun the shattring sails of mighty 
Momus mast, 
Must not attempt the sugred seas where muses 
ancour cast. 
For Momus there doth ryde at flote, with scorne- 
full tongues yfraght: 
With cancred cracks of wrathfull words he keeps 
the passage strayght. 
That none without disdaine may passe where 
muses navie lies, 
But straight on them with ireful mode the scorn- 
tul God he flies. 
And in Alexander Nevyll’s verse-introduction to Googe’s Eglogs 
(1563),5° critics are dubbed somewhat despitefully:—‘“ crab- 
snouted beasts, raging fiends of Hell, whose vile, malicious, hate- 
ful minds swell with boiling rancor—like Momus’ monstrous brood 
of a jealous brain, defaming with curious cankered, carping mouths 
most famous deed, and defacing those whose great labors deserve 
an immortal name—crabfaced, cankered, carlish chuffs within 
whose hateful breasts malice bides, rancor broils and endless envy 
rests, etc.”” This vilification seems a composite of many hotblooded 
prefaces. ‘‘ No virtuous dede or zelous worke can want due praise 
of the honest,” declares Paynter in his preliminary remarks to The 
Palace of Pleasure (1566-1567), “though faulting fooles and 
youthly heades ful ofte do chaunt the faultles checke that Momus 
mouth did once finde out in Venus’ slipper.” “Momus and his 
currish mates,’’ whom we have already met in P. T. G’s preface to 
Blanchardyne, confront us at the close of Philip Stubbes’ “epistle,” 
dedicating his Anatomy of Abuses (1585) to the Earl of Arundel. 
His lordship is earnestly besought to “persist the just defender 
thereof against the swinish crew of railing Zoilus and flouting 
Momus with their complies of bragging Thrasoes and barking 
Phormions, to whom it is easier to deprave all things than to 
amend anything themselves.” Nor is this all. After half-a- 





Huntingdon (Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets of the Twelfth Century, Rolls Ser., I, 
171), a far-away imitator of Martial, but plays no part in prefaces until the 
reign of Elizabeth. Recall Zoilo-Thersites in Faust, Part II, Act 1. 

*? See Googe, Eglogs, Epytaphes and Sonettes, Arber Reprint, p. 6. 

§° Td., pp. 20-22. 
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dozen lines to the “candid reader’”’ (“‘candido lectori”’)," in which, 
in the manner of the old convention, Stubbes admits the rudeness 
and weakness of his work, he addresses himself in somewhat lurid 
Latinity to Zoilus, who “rages against all men, like a mad dog, 
biting some of them with his tooth of Theon,® and harassing those 
who have done him no harm, shaking his poisonous viperous 
tongue against them all’”—and much more in the same lively 
manner. Somewhat later, in “the dialogue between the author 
and his book,”’ Stubbes disposes of his critics with the Puritan’s 


faith in a too partial providence :— 
Though Momus rage and Zoilus carp, 
I fear them not at all:— 
The Lord, my God, in whom I trust, 
Shall cause them soon to fall. 


“As for any Aristarchus, Momus or Zoilus,” cries Wilson in his 
address to the “friendly” and “courteous” reader of The Passion- 
ate Century (1582), “if they pinch me more than is reasonable, 
thou courteous reader, which art of a better disposition, shall 
rebuke them in my behalf.” Moreover, in his “ Vade, libelle!” 
Watson angrily introduces “Aristarchus mordaci ore.” 

Yet larger heed to Momus is paid by Thomas Lodge, who 
entitles his collection of satires and epistles (1595), A Fig for 
Momus,* “not in contempt of the learned, for I honor them, not 
in disdaine of the wel minded, because they cherish science; but 
in despight of the detractor, who having no learning to judge want- 
eth no libertie to reprove: who worthily deserving the name of 
Momus shall rather at my handes have a figge to cloake him then 
hee and his lewd tongue shall have a frumpe to check me. Sheepe 
are soonest worried by curdogs because they are mild: but he that 
nips him soundly that bites him cowardly, purchaseth his owne 
peace and escapes much perill.”’ Lodge addresses the first of his 


51 “*Candidus lector” and “lector amicus” are classical commonplaces 
(Ovid, Tristia, I, xi, 35; IV, x, 132; and IIT, i, 2), like the “lividus lector” of 
Apollinaris Sidonius (supra) and the “gravis lector” of Martial (XI, 20). 
“Gentle,” “friendly,” “courteous,” “impartial,” “judicious” and “judicial” 
readers abound in English prefaces. Le Sage, in Gil Blas, paves the way, 
by his “‘evil-minded reader” for the “ wicked reader” of eighteenth-century 
fiction, and for Fielding’s genial vocative, ‘‘my good reptile” (Tom Jones, Bk. 
X, Ch. 1). 

52 An Horatian reminiscence, Episiles, I, 18, 82. Fitzstephen turns 
it to account in the introduction to his twelfth-century Life of Becket. 

53 Compare the title of one of the Marlprelate pamphlets, A Bayle for 
Momus by Rev. T. Bland, entered in Stationers’ Register, June 7, 1589. 
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epistles, Ad Momum.* “Tace at malevolum os male strepentis 
Zoili,”” comments “E. L.” of Oxford in his lines upon Silvester’s 
version of Du Bartas. “But sith we live in such a time,” 
remarks Sir John Harington in the preface to his translation 
of Orlando Furioso (1591), ‘‘in which nothing can escape 
the envious tooth and backbiting tongue of any impure mouth 
and wherein everie blind corner hath a squint-eyed Zoilus that 
can look aright upon no man’s doings, etc.”” We have met Spenser 
seeking, in a dedicatory sonnet, Buckhurst’s protection against 
“vile Zoilus backbitings vaine”’ and Barnabe Barnes asking the 
aid of Southampton against “‘back-wounding Zoilus his band.” 
And Robert Burton thus assails “the critical reader” in the Latin 
lines, ““Democritus Junior ad Librum suum,” prefixed to The 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621):— 
Si criticus lector, tumidus censorque molestus, 

Zoilus et Momus, si rabiosa cohors; 

Ringe, freme et noli tum pandere, turba malignis 

Si occurrat sannis invidiosa suis. 
Perhaps the best testimony to the vogue of the convention is 
found in the apparent girding of that free-lance Thomas Nash at 
its stock character in his Have with you to Saffron Walden** 
“Thomas Deloney, the balleting silkweaver, hath rime enough 
for all miracles and wit to make a Garland of Good Will more 
than the premisses with an Epistle of Momus and Zoylus.”’ 

The “Envy” convention, so popular in Tudor and Jacobean 

prologues and epilogues, perseveres—yet with far less frequency— 
after the passing of James. Interestingly varied is Milton’s 
use of the motif. In the swelling style of the Elizabethans he 
“congratulates himself and thanks the Author of all good for 
having placed him in a station which may be an object of envy 
to others rather than of regret to himself’’—this and much more 
to the same tune in the Preface to The Second Defense of the People 
of England. In one of his Italian sonnets, Giovane, piano, he pic- 
tures his heart “self-wrapt round in adamant, as safe from envy 
and from outrage rude, from hopes and fears that vulgar minds 
And in traditional fashion he combines the envy theme 














abuse. ”’ 
5 See J. P. Collier’s discussion of A Fig for Momus in The Poetical Decam- 

eron, 1820, I, 175. 

55 G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, Il, 195. 

% McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nash, III, 84. 
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with an adaptation of the “Vade liber” in his Latin ode to John 
Rouse, which Cowper has so pleasingly rendered:— 
Ye then, my works, no longer vain 
And worthless deemed by me, 
Whate’er this sterile genius has produced 
Expect at last, the rage of Envy spent, 
An unmolested, happy home. 
The detraction against which Milton protested in a memorable 
sonnet, his eleventh, threatened far lesser men among his con- 
temporaries. At Lilly’s Christian Astrology (1647) William Roe 
forbids ‘“‘Envy’s square or apposite aspect to shew a frowning 
look,” and ‘‘W. W.” welcomes the book as his “choice compan- 
ion,” though “black-mouthed Envy bark” and “carp at what’s 
well done.”” And an admirer of William Davenant in 1658 
breathes the stereotyped prayer:— 
Let not loud Envy’s sulphurous blasts cast forth 
Venomed aspersions on thy noble worth! 

Though Momus and Zoilus gradually disappear from prefaces, 
they still live on as synonyms of the carping critic; and Envy still 
pleads classical precedent. Dryden alludes in the dedication of 
Examen Poeticum (1693) to “the ill-nature of those fellows who 
were then called Zoili and Momi and now take upon themselves 
the venerable name of censors. But neither Zoilus nor he who 
endeavored to defame Virgil were ever adopted into the name 
of critics by the ancients.”” Envy’s scorn and vilification of con- 
temporary poets is attested, declares Dryden, by the Horatian 
lines (Epistles, II, i, 88):— 

Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque sepultis, 

Nostra sed impugnat, nos nostraque lividus odit.*’ 
Pope tells us in The Essay on Criticism, ll, 181 f., that “green 
with bays each ancient altar stands . . . secure from flames, 
from Envy’s fiercer rage”—to which Warburton appends, “the 
fiercer rage of Zoilus** and Maevius and their followers against 
Wit”’—and later in the same poem (ll, 464 f.) Pope himself intro- 
duces the stock personification :— 

Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again would start up from the dead. 

Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue; 

But, like a shadow, proves the substance true. 

57 Walter Map, who knew his Horace well, harps upon the same string in 
the Prologue to the Fifth Division of De Nugis Curialium, p. 203. 

‘8 Swift’s large mention of Momus and Zoilus in his two early satires has 
been cited. Compare, too, Parnell’s Preface to the Life of Zoilus (1717). 
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Zoilus and his crew all “start up from the dead” not only at the 
lifting of great Homer’s head, but at the up-bobbing of a very 
little eighteenth-century person, the dictionary-maker, N. Bailey. 
In the uncouth preface to his amazing version of Ovid’s Tristia(1728), 
Bailey frames in the well-worn formula his unwarranted fear of envy: 
—‘though I may not expect to be so happy as to escape the cen- 
sure of every invidious Momus and snarling Zoilus, yet the well- 
meaningness of the design will, I hope, atone for anything may 
probably have escaped my notice, etc.” 

Any such eighteenth-century use of “Envy” formulas must be 
viewed as a sporadic revival of an outworn tradition. It is true 
that imputations of critical “hatred, malice and all unchari- 
tableness” are written large across the prefaces of the suspicious 
and choleric Smollett; but these charges are temperamental rather 
than traditional, and, moreover, are not dressed in the conventional 
guise. It is also true that in so late a preface as the “‘ Introduc- 
tion” to The Tales of my Landlord, criticism is discounted on the 
old, familiar ground that “ Envy always dogs Merit at the heels;” 
but Scott, writing in the person of the pompous “ Jedidiah Cleish- 
botham,”’ employs here and elsewhere (for instance in “the recom- 
mendations of my labors’) antiquated formalities of phrase. 
English bards and Scotch reviewers may wrangle when the nine- 
teenth century is well under way. But the man of letters is no 
longer so self-centered, so blind to his own limitations, as invaria- 
bly to impute depreciation of his work to the jaundice of the critic. 
Moreover the tracker of error is now a reputable, often an illus- 
trious, member of an established order, and can no longer be scorn- 
fully ruled out of court by stereotyped abuse leveled at base-minded 
detraction. Unable to persist, under modern conditions of author- 
ship and criticism, the stock accusation of “‘Envy”’ disappears from 
prologues and epilogues, in which it once played so constant and 
conspicuous a part. 

FREDERICK TUPPER. 
University of Vermont. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE USE OF CAN AND COUTH AS 
PRETERITIVE AUXILIARIES IN EARLY AND 
MIDDLE SCOTTISH POETRY 


Students of Scottish literature are familiar with the use of 
can and couth with a following infinitive to form a compound or 
periphrastic preterite as is done to-day with did. Little informa- 
tion concerning the origin, development, or use of this idiom 
has been available to the student. The editors of the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary have this to say of the idiom: 

Can in M. E. and early Modern Eng. used for Gan pa. t. of ginnan, to begin. 
In the early MSS. of Cursor Mundi gam and can constantly interchange, but 
the evidence shows that can was fully established in Northern use early in 
the 14 C., and its beginnings were evidently in the period before 1300, from 
which no Northern documents survive. It was in its origin a variant of gan, 
apparently merely phonetic; in later times, when used as a simple auxiliary of 
tense, its identity with gan tended to be forgotten; it was, from its form and 
construction, curiously associated with the preceding verb Can, and this occa- 
sionally led to a forgetfulness of its being a past tense, and to a substitution 
of couth, coud, could, the pa.t. of that verb. Can prevailed in Northern and 
North Midland poets till the 16 C., and in the end of that century it was greatly 
affected by Spenser and his fellow archaists and followers. Its main function 
is now filled by did, though the original gan is still a favorite note of ballad 


poetry. 

This comment on the history of the idiom provides no explana- 
tion for the unvoicing of the initial consonant. Little assistance 
can be got from the vocabularies of Northern English or Scottish. 
When the student comes across a word that seems to furnish a 
similar phenomenon, he finds on investigation that he has wrongly 
derived the word. Thus Scottish callant has been hastily identi- 
fied with French galant. But the editors of the New English 
Dictionary have shown that it is identical with Flemish kalant, 
which is equivalent to French caland. A genuine case of the 
unvoicing of the initial consonant may occur in caikie which is 
reported in Jamieson’s dictionary as being used in Peebleshire 
for gaikie, which is used in Selkirkshire to mean gawky. Murray 
and his associates, however, say nothing of this form. The 
unvoicing that has taken place in can, then, remains an anomaly 
unless caikie is considered an instance. The attempt to discover 
the causes for it leaves the investigator face to face with the 
unknowable, which so frequently confronts the student of Scottish. 
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The time at which the form was adopted in Scottish is like- 
wise uncertain. The editors of the New English Dictionary, 
speaking of its use both as Northern and Scottish, say that “the 
beginnings were evidently in the period before 1300.” But this 
cannot be taken too literally as regards Scottish. In the Edin- 
burgh manuscript of Barbour’s Bruce, which was written by John 
Ramsay in 1489, the form gan is used almost exclusively through- 
out the first three books and rather frequently in the following 
books. This variation cannot be attributed to Ramsay himself, 
for in the previous year he had written the manuscript of Blind 
Harry’s Wallace, in which gan is not used. If he is identical with 
J. de R. chaplain who wrote the Cambridge manuscript of the Bruce 
in 1487, there is even less reason to credit him with causing the 
variation, for can is used consistently instead of gan throughout 
this manuscript. Gan must have been in the manuscript Ramsay 
was following in 1489, and it must have been familiar to the man 
who put it there, whether Barbour himself or a scribe. The date 
cannot be determined any more definitely from the extant monu- 
ments. However, can had established itself as the usual form by 
the time Wyntoun wrote the first version of his Chronykill, which 
was before 1424, for in the Wemyss manuscript, the oldest of this 
version, cam is used consistently. Barbour may have used can 
and gan interchangeably. Gan continued to be a familiar form 
throughout the period. It was used by Gawin Douglass ap- 
parently in preference to can. Moreover it survived both can 
and couth, and became a convention of ballad poetry. 

The periphrastic preterite, whether formed with can, gan, or 
couth, was merely a metrical device of the poet for obtaining the 
requisite number of syllables to fill the line, or for throwing the 
desired word into the rime position; usually the latter. It is 
not used at all in the alliterative poem Morte Arthur, and it occurs 
only 4 times in Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knyght. The form 
occurs in 189 lines of Barbour’s Bruce, and in 185 of these the 
infinitive is the rime word. In 93 cases the auxiliary and the 
infinitive are the last words of the line; in 72 of these 93 cases the 
infinitive is ...onosyllabic, so that the periphrastic preterite occu- 
pies only the last two syllables of the line. The auxiliary and the 
infinitive, when not coming in immediate sequence, are usually 
separated by the subject of the auxiliary, the object of the infini- 
tive, or an adverbial modifier. But more words may intervene. 
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In the Bruce the auxiliary does not appear in the first foot of the 
line; in 7 cases it appears in the second foot. It can take the 
accent or not, as the metre demands. Blind Harry used a longer 
line than Barbour, but in his writing much the same phenomena 
are to be observed as have just been described. The infinitive 
is the rime word in 266 cases out of 281 in which the periphrastic 
preterite with can or couth is used. In 168 cases the auxiliary 
and the infinitive are the last two words in the line. The auxiliary 
rarely occurs before the third foot of the line; but it may be found 
in either the first or the second foot. To does not occur with 
the infinitive in the Bruce; it occurs 2 times in the Wallace, and 
is found occasionally in other poems. In the Wallace the auxiliary 
and the infinitive in 80 cases are separated by the subject of the 
auxiliary or the object of the infinitive, but an adverb or a preposi- 
tional phrase of some length may intervene. When the auxiliary 
is in the first or second foot of the line, more words intervene. 
It should be said before going into a more detailed study of 
the matter that this periphrastic preterite is essentially a narrative 
idiom. It is to be found most frequently in those poems that 
chronicle the progress of events. It is not likely to occur 
frequently in lyric poems that express moods and emotions; neither 
is it to be expected in dialog or conversation. It is rarely used in 
direct discourse. It is found almost universally in the third per- 
son. Furthermore, it is excluded from certain kinds of narrative. 
For instance, Blind Harry frequently wrote passages in which the 
movement of the narrative is very rapid and spirited to describe 
exciting or very important action; in such passages he carefully 
avoided any use of the periphrastic preterite, but used the simple 
preterite. There are, also, a number of short narrative poems, 
such as Peblis to the Play, in which the idiom does not occur at all. 
The poems under discussion are to be examined in accordance 
with three tests. The auxiliary test will be used to determine in 
what proportion can and couth are used as the auxiliary of the 
infinitive. The vowel test will be used to determine the vowel 
quality of the accented syllable of the infinitive. In case that 
two syllables of the infinitive receive an accent from the verse, 
the one nearer the auxiliary will be considered. There are two 
parts of this vowel test; A shows the proportion of one certain 
vowel to all other vowels, B shows in what proportion can and 
couth are used with each vowel. No distinction for vowel quantity 
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will be attempted with a, 0,. In the case of a, the quality of the 
vowel remains the same; the other two vowels are used so rarely 
that nothing is to be gained from so elaborate a classification. 
The vocabulary test will be used to determine what words are fre- 
quently repeated as infinitives so as to become conventional 
phrases or something approaching rime-tags. 

In the course of the investigation, however, two main difficul- 
ties will be encountered. The first of these will be caused by the 
variant readings of the manuscripts. The method of meeting this 
difficulty will be explained as it arises in each case. The second 
difficulty will be caused by the uncertainty as to the exact meaning 
of the auxiliary. In some cases it is evidently preteritive; in 
other cases it is indubitably potential. But in many instances, 
especially with couth, the possibility of potential signification is 
very Strong, but there is also a possibility that the form is preteri- 
tive also. In such cases it would seem that the form has a double 
meaning, the potentiality of performance and this potentiality 
put into effect; that is to say, he couth do it meaning he could do it 
and he did it. In the same way gan is troublesome. In many cases 
it seems to have the double signification of inchoative action and 
continued action; that is to say, he began to do it and he kept on 
doing it. In each case, unless the possibility of preteritive signifi- 
cation is very strong, the form as a rule will be counted in the 
reckoning. 

Before leaving the matter of introductory remarks and general 
explanations, perhaps another point should be considered. It not 
rarely happens that a single auxiliary is followed by two infinitives. 
In making the proportion of cam to couth the reckoning, unless 
otherwise stated, is based on the number of infinitives instead of 
on the number of times the auxiliary makes a physical appear- 
ance. The number of double infinitives is not large enough 
at any time to disturb the balance. 

The manuscript difficulty in the Bruce has been spoken of. 
The Cambridge manuscript, written by J. de R. chaplain in 1487, 
reads can; the Edinburgh manuscript made by John Ramsay in 
1489 reads gan as a rule. But for the purposes of this study no 
attempt has been made to differentiate cam and gan.' When the 
auxiliary test is applied, the proportion according to the reckoning 

1 However, the importance of gam in the Edinburgh manuscript is seen 
when the matter of variant readings for cowth is considered. The present 
writer feels very strongly that a gam in the Edinburgh manuscript where the 
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previously described is can 185; couth 4. If the 4 cases of Edin- 
burgh couth for Cambridge can are subtracted, the proportion 
stands can 181; couth 4: hence the assumption that can is more 
likely the original form. There are all told only 6 cases of couth 
as a variant for cam in both manuscripts. Even if these were 
counted against the instances of can common to both, the propor- 
tion then would be only can 181; couth 10. It seems best, there- 
fore, to adhere to the original proportion, can 185; couth 4. One 
can adopt one of two conclusions in regard to this proportion: 
either that Barbour consistently wrote can or gan, and that this 
has been corrupted occasionally by the scribes; or that couth 
was just entering the language, and that Barbour availed himself 
of it sparingly. 

When the vowels in the accented syllables of the infinitives 
are examined, it is discovered that a occurs 118 times, z 25, é 27, 
% 10, €5, 0 1, and w 3. The preference for a is unmistakable. 
Vowel test A yields the proportion a 118; all other vowels 71. 
The results of vowel test B are postponed for the summary. 

When the vocabulary test is applied, it is found that three 
words occur more frequently than others. Barbour used ‘tak 
or ¢a 30 times, ga or gan 25 times, and mak or ma 21 times. He 
used say 12 times, cry 11 times, sla 7 times, hy 6 times, se 6 times. 
He used also, once or oftener, assale, rass, umbecast, falze, fall, 
blaw, knaw, hald, chais, fair, stand, gnaw, schaw, thraw, payne, 
draw, rair, ryd, occupy, inbryng, dyng, thring, spryng, ficht, rely, 
flyng, abyde, schute, tell, ken, wed, row, purvay, assay, found, bet, 
pray, abandoun, appeir, dreid, ber, ressawe, and tret. In all he used 
51 verbs as infinitives. 

In the case of Wyntoun’s Orygynal Chronykil, a fresh difficulty 
meets the investigator. There seems to be three different ver- 
sions of the work made by Wyntoun himself, which show many 
variations in wording and phraseology. Furthermore, the manu- 
scripts are all later then Wyntoun’s immediate time, and there is 





Cambridge manuscript reads couth is more likely to represent an original can 
or gan in Barbour’s own version. Only the occurrences of couth common to 
both manuscripts have been counted. But when the Edinburgh manuscript 
reads couth for a can in the Cambridge manuscript, it has been assumed for 
reasons that are obvious, that can is more likely to be the original form and 
that the presence of couth is due to a scribal error. There are only 4 such cases 
of couth in the whole poem. 
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good reason to believe that the scribes were none too careful in 
their transcriptions and that they were not above tampering 
with the text. In addition, the manuscripts of each version differ 
among themselves on minor points. In order to avoid the dif- 
ficulties of this general confusion, the Wemyss manuscript, which 
seems to represent the earliest version of the Chronykil, has been 
made the basis for this study. In all, 105 cases of the idiom were 
observed, a remarkably small number for a poem of so many 
thousand lines, but in 12 of these the meaning of couth is doubtful. 
If these cases are omitted from the reckoning, the score stands 
69 in favor of can to 26 in favor of couth. It is to be noted that 
the proportion in favor of couth is much larger than in the Bruce. 

When the vowel test is applied, it is discovered that a is the 
favorite. It is found in 42 cases out of a total of 95. This is 
a smaller proportion than in the Bruce. E appears in 26 cases, 
iin 13, €in 9, Zin 3,0 in 1, andwin1. Can is used with a 31 
times, couth 11 times; can is used with é 18 times, couth 8 times; 
can is used with 7 10 times, couth 3 times; can is used with é 5 
times, couth 4 times; can is used with 7 3 times, with o 1 time, 
and with u 1 time, couth not appearing with any one of the three. 
No vowel appears with couth oftener than with can. 

When the vocabulary test is applied, pas is found to occur 
8 times, mak or ma 9 times, ga 5 times, say 9 times, fa 3 times, 
and se 3 times. All of these except pas and tak occur either 
with can or couth, but more frequently with can; pas and tak 
occur only with can. 63 different words are used as the second 
part of the compound; this number is an increase over the Bruce, 
and indicates an extention of the usage. 

In the case of Blind Harry’s Wallace, the investigator is spared 
the difficulty of variant readings, for there is only one manuscript 
of the poem. When the auxiliary test is applied, Harry is found 
to have employed the periphrastic preterite in all 283 times, 138 
with can and 145 with couth. When the vowel test is applied, 
it is found that @ occurs 140 times, é 63 times, i 33 times, é 12 times, 
1, 19 times, o 8 times, and uw 11 times. The proportion is a 140; 
all other vowels 143. A still maintains its lead, but the propor- 
tion is considerably smaller than Barbour’s, being less than fifty 
per cent of the whole. Can is used with a 81 times, couth 59 
times; can is uSed with é 22 times, couth 41 times; can is used with 
# 14 times, couth 19 times; can is used with é 3 times, couth 9 times; 
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can is used with ¢ 11 times, couth 5 times; can is used with o 1 
time, couth 7 times; can is used with uw 6 times, couth 5 times. Can 
exceeds couth only in the case of a, 7, and u; in the latter case the 
score is nearly even. When the vocabulary test is applied, it 
is found that far occurs 26 times, tak 18, pas 14, draw 14, gang 12, 
and ride 6. Mak, a favorite with Barbour and Wyntoun, occurs 
only 4 times. Can is used 15 times with far, couth 11 times; 
can is used 10 times with gang, couth 2 times; can is used 12 times 
with tak, couth 6 times; can is used 8 times with draw, couth 6 times; 
can is used 5 times with pas, couth 9 times; can is used 3 times with 
ride, couth 9 times. Couth is the favorite auxiliary with only two 
words, pas and ride; but of the 131 verbs that serve as the infin- 
itive couth is used with 76, can with 55. This number indicates 
an even wider extension of couth. Apparently can was the favorite 
auxiliary with the traditional verbs that had been used from the 
time of Barbour onwards, and couth was likely to be used when a 
new verb was used as the infinitive. 

Holland’s Buik of the Howlat was written about the same time 
as Blind Harry’s Wallace or shortly before. The periphrastic 
preterite is found to occur with 17 verbs. Can occurs as the aux- 
iliary only 1 time; then the form is inverted and the auxiliary 
made the rime word. Both manuscripts of the poem are very 
late. It is barely possible that a scribe was responsible for the 
great preponderance of couth, but it seems hardly necessary to 
account for the phenomenon in this way. If Blind Harry’s usage 
indicates what was customary at the time, cam would be expected 
to occur with any frequency only with @ or %. Cam occurs with 
fle, a verb containing @. The verbs used with couth are haf, say, 
growe, argewe, wend, clos, hyng, deir, conquir (rimed conqueir), 
chewiss, perchess, cary, mak, werk, kyth, and ban. Couth is used 
with a 4 times, with é 4 times, with 7 1 time, with é 4 times, with 
¥ 1 time, with o 2 times. U does not occur atall. By the middle 
of the fifteenth century, it is evident, can was losing, and couth 
rapidly gaining, favor as the conventional auxiliary to form the 
periphrastic preterite. 

The investigator was relieved of manuscript difficulties in the 
case of Blind Harry and Holland only to find himself beset with 
them in Henryson’s poems.? Probably the best method of pro- 


2 There is no single complete manuscript collection of the poems; some of 
them are to be found in one manuscript or early printed edition, some in another, 
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cedure under these circumstances is to group the poems according 
to the date of the earliest versions extant and to determine the 
usage in each group. Accordingly, the first group will include 
the poems found in the Asloane manuscript, Orpheus and Eurydice 
and the fable, The Uplandis Mouss and the Borowstoun Mouss, 
which is usually entitled The Twa Myis. The few poems contained 
in the Makculloch and Gray manuscripts can well be placed in 
the second group which will contain the Fables according to the 
Charteris edition of 1570 and the shorter poems from various 
manuscript collections all of which are later than 1560. The 
third group will consist entirely of The Testament of Cresseid 
according to the Charteris edition of 1593, for Thynne’s earlier 
version is corrupted with Southern forms. 

When the auxiliary test is applied to all three groups, it is 
found that can is used with 66 verbs, couth with 57. In the first 
group the score stands can 22, couth 10; in the second group can 
30, couth 39; in the third group can 14, couth 7. If the auxiliary 
test is any guide to chronology, the proportion of can to couth 
found here would indicate that Henryson’s work is earlier than 
Blind Harry’s or Holland’s. It would lend support to the theory 
that the Henryson of the poems is identical with the “venerable 
Master Robert Henryson” who is named as incorporated nember 
of the University of Glasgow, September 10, 1642. 

The results gained from applying the vowel tests to the dif- 
ferent goups can best be shown in a table. 





and all of them of different dates. The oldest manuscript that contains any 
of Henryson’s poem is the Makculloch, a notebook that belonged to Mangus 
Makculloch who was a student at the University of Louvain in 1477. The 
fly-leaves of this book contain various fragments of Scottish literature, but 
the palzographers and scholars have not informed the public at what time 
these entries were made. However, the spelling shows greater age than some 
of the manuscripts. The Bannatyne Draft shows great agreement with the 
Makculloch so far as they contain the same material, but it was much later. 
The Gray and Asloan manuscripts are next the Makculloch in age, both dating 
from the early sixteenth century. The volume of miscellanies published by 
Chepman and Myllar in 1508 contained Henryson’s Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Wani of Wyse Men, and Praise of Age. The oldest extant version of The 
Testament of Cresseid is thac published at the end of Thynne’s edition of Chaucer 
in 1582. Other poems are found in the Bannatyne and Maitland manu- 
scripts which are later than 1560. When the different versions fail to agree, 
the investigator has small chance of determining just what Henryson wrote, 
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Can Couth 

With a. 24 With a 22 
GroupI 9 GroupI 4 
Group II 9 Group II 14 
Group III 6 Group III 4 

With 7 7 With 7 9 
GroupI 1 GroupI 2 


Group II 6 
Group III 0 


Group II 6 
Group III 1 


With i 11 With i 7 
GroupI 5 GroupI 1 
Group II 4 Group II 5 
Group III 2 Group IIT 1 

With é 12 With @ 12 
GroupI 2 GroupI 4 

Group II 9 Group II 8 
Group III 1 Group III 0 

With 2 4 With é 1 
GroupI 2 GroupI 0 
Group II 0 Group II 1 
Group III 2 Group IIT 0 

With o 5 With o 3 
GroupI 2 GroupI 0 


Group II 
Group III 1 


to 


Group II 3 
Group III 0 


With u 3 With u 3 
GroupI 1 GroupI 0 
Group II 0 Group II 2 
Group III 2 Group IIT 1 








The proportion of a to all other vowels is 46 to 77, a much smaller 
proportion than Blind Harry’s. A, however, is still the favorite 
single vowel; the next in popularity is é.8 

3 If, however, the poems contained in the Bannatyne manuscript are con- 
sidered separaiely, and the Bannatyne version made the basis of an independent 
investigation, a different state of affairs is revealed. The auxiliary propor- 
tion stands can 39; couth 44. The proportion for vowel test A stands a 26; 
all other vowels 57. Canis used with a 9 times, couih 17 times; can is used with 
é 7 times, couth 12 times; can is used with i 7 times, couth 7 times; can is used 
with 2 5 times, couth 1 time; can is used with 6 7, couth 3 times; can is used with 
u 1 time, couth 1 time. The poems that are included in the Bannatyne manu- 
script were edited by Bannatyne himself as comparison with the Bannatyne 
transcript shows when a poem is contained in both. Bannatyne himself may 
have been responsible for these variations in the poems of Henryson; but he 
can be held accountable only for substituting couth in place of can. However, 
it is also possible that the originals from which he worked may have been re- 
sponsible. Some support is given the latter supposition by the fact that can 
is used oftener than couth in Orpheus and Eurydice and the fable of The Mous 
and the Paddock even in the Bannatyne manuscript. Whenever the Banna- 
tyne manuscript differs from an older manuscript for any author, it is usually 
found that couth is used for can. 
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When the vocabulary is examined it is found that Henryson 
in all used 72 different words as the infinitive in the second part 
of the compound. Not many words are repeated; mak and cry 
occur 6 times each, and are the only ones that occur oftener than 
3 times. Declair, call, pas, hyng, sing, say, and crepe occur 3 
times each. 


Can and couth are found very rarely as auxiliaries to form a 
periphrastic preterite in the poems of Dunbar. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that the idiom is peculiar to narrative 
poetry and that it occurs very rarely in lyric poetry. However, 
on most occasions in which Dunbar found it convenient to add an 
extra syllable to his line by using a compound form of the verb, 
he used did. In fact did so used, is to be found in the poems 
of Henryson. It is the usual preteritive auxiliary with Dunbar 
and Lyndsay, and a frequent idiom with Gawin Douglass. In 
the study of Dunbar’s usage The Twa Freiris of Berwick has not 
been considered Dunbar’s poem. Dunbar used cam 3 times to 
form the periphrastic preterite, couth 8 times. Can is used 1 time 
with 7, 2 times with 2. Couth is used 3 times with a, 3 times with 
é, and 1 time with @. It also occurs with the word nod, but the 
exact quality of the vowel is difficult to ascertain; it rimes with 
God and od. Say occurs 2 times with can and 2 times with couth, 
in one of which for the sake of the rime it is spelled seyne. In 
making this reckoning the reading of the oldest manuscripts has 
been followed; thus 3 cases of couth in the Bannatyne version of 
The Tournament between the Tailor and the Sowtar have been 
omitted because the Asloan manuscript, which is the older, gives 
widely variant reading for the lines in which couth occurs. 


Douglass, like Dunbar, had a strong liking for did as the 
preteritive auxiliary. The poems used as the basis for investi- 
gation in his case are The Palice of Honour, King Hart and the suc- 
ceeding stanzas called Conscience and the first five books of his 
translation of the Aimeid. In The Palice of Honour, did is the 
auxiliary in all but 1 case. However, in the case of Douglass’s 
poems a fresh difficulty confronts the investigator. Can occurs 
in the shorter poems, but in the two manuscripts of the Aineid 
there is a variation between gam and can. The Edinburgh manu- 
script, which served as the basis for Small’s edition of 1874, reads 
can for the first two books and the first 125 lines of the third 
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book, but gan thereafter with few exceptions; the Cambridge 
manuscript, which served as the basis of the edition for the Banna- 
tyne Club in 1839, reads gan throughout with only a few exceptions. 
However, for the purposes of this study cam and gan may be con- 
sidered identical as in the case of Barbour. Can or gan occurs 
160 times, couth 10 times if 4 doubtful cases are considered. Other- 
wise the proportion stands can 160; couth 6. This reminds one 
of Barbour’s usage. When the vowel test A is applied and the 
doubtful cases of couth not counted, it is found that @ occurs 
46 times, @ 47, ¢ 28, € 14,7 7,09, «14, and oi 1. The proportion 
of a to all other vowels is 46 to 160; but it is no longer the favorite 
vowel, being displaced by 2, which, however, exceeds it by only 1. 
It is useless to apply vowel test B when the proporion of couth 
is so small. Douglass’s usage is seen to be decidedly archaic. 
When the vocabulary test is applied, it is found that Douglass 
was not given to repeating many verbs; behald occurs 9 times, 
spreid 5 times, hald, say, and appeir 4 times each, declair, embrace, 
tak, beit, pray, and espy 3 times each. 

Douglass exercised a great deal of freedom with the idiom. 
He used more compound infinitives than his predecessors, and he 
more frequently placed the auxiliary in one line and the infinitive 
in the next. Furthermore, he took more liberty with the position 
of the auxiliary in the line. It is the first word in a number 
of lines. But the order of the auxiliary and the infinitive is 
rarely inverted so as to make the auxiliary the rime word. 

Lyndsay’s usage of cam and couth can be dismissed in a few 
words. Did is the usual preteritive auxiliary in his poems. How- 
ever, can, couth, and gan all three appear; but in the case of gan 
the inchoative signification of modern began is exceedingly strong 
in every case noted, and the form is therefore something more 
than a mere auxiliary of tense. Can appears 2 times, couth 4 
times. The only vowels that occur are 2, é, andi. Can is used 1 
time with é, couth 2 times; can is used 1 time with 7, couth 1 time; 
couth only is used 1 time with é. Tne words used are crye, appreve, 
teche, confesse, keip, and ryde. No word occurs more than 1 time. 

A few words might be said here by way of summarizing the 
yesults obtained from this investigation. Cam was the earlier 
form, but after its first appearance in Barbour’s Bruce it began to 
lose ground steadily to couth. By the time of Henryson did had 
gained a foothold. It gained in popularity thereafter until it 
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ultimately displaced both can and couth. The results of the tests 
in the case of Barbour, Wyntoun, Blind Harry, Holland, and 
Henryson might best be placed in tabular form for the convenience 
of the reader. 


THE AUXILIARY TEST 


Barbour Can 185; couth 44 
Wyntoun Can 69; couth 26 
Blind Harry Can 138; couth 145 
Holland Can 1; couth 16 
Henryson Can 66; couth 57 


THE VOWEL TEST 


A. PROPORTION OF A TO ALL OTHER VOWELS 


Barbour a 118; all other vowels 71 
Wyntoun a 42; all other vowels 53 
Blind Harry a 140; all other vowels 143 
Holland a 4; all other vowels 13 
Henryson a 46; all other vowels 77 


B. Proportion of vowels used with can or couth. 


B. PROPORTION OF VOWELS USED WITH CAN or COUTH 


Barbour W yntoun 
a can 116; couth 2 a can 31; couth 11 


é can 25; couth 1 é can18; couth 8 
it can 25; couth O i can 10; couth 13 
é can 5; couth 1 é can 5; couth 4 
i can 10; couth O t can 3; couth O 
o can 1; couth O o can 1; couth 0 
u can 3; couth O u can 1; couth 0 
Blind Harry Holland 
a can 81; couth 59 a can O; couth 
é can 22; couth 41 é can 1; couth 
i can 14; couth 19 i can O; couth 
é can 3; couth 9 &é can O; couth 


t can 11; couth 


o can 1: couth 


t can O; couth 
o can OQ; couth 


oN eS eS PP 


u can 6; couth u can O; couth 


Henryson 
a can 24; couth 22 
can 7; couth 9 
can 12; couth 12 
4; couth 1 
can 11; couth 7 
5; couth 3 
; couth 3 
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THE VOCABULARY TEST 


Barbour Tak 30; ga 25; mak 21; say 12; cry 11; sla 7; say 6; se 6. 
Wyntoun Pas 8; mak 9; ga 5; say 9; tak 3; se 3. 

Blind Harry Far 26; gang 12; tak 18; pas 14; ride 9; draw 14. 
Holland Data too slight to be of any value. 


Henryson Tak 6; cry 6; declair 3; pas 3; hyng 3; call 3; sing 3; say 3; crepe 3. 

These tests may well be applied to three other groups of 
poems of uncertain authorship to see what results can be obtained 
and whether these results can be of any assistance in settling the 
question of authorship. The first group consists of those poems 
that have been attributed at one time or another to Barbour, the 
second group of those attributed to Huchown, and the third group 
of those associated in one way or another with the name of James 
the First. At the end of the study the tests will be applied to 
The Twa Freiris of Berwick and The Thre Tailis of the Thre Preistis 
of Peblis to see if the results justify the supposition that these, 
ooems are by the same author, and to Sir Orfeo to determine, 
if possible, the chronology. 

Barbour has been accredited with The Legends of the Saints, 
The Buik of Alexander the Great, and fragments of a poem on the 
subject of the Trojan War. A glance at the preceding table shows 
the canon of Barbour’s usage. 

Auxiliary test can 185; couth 4. 
Vowel test A a 118; all other vowels 71. 
B awith can 116; @ with couth 2. 
Vocabulary test Tak 30; ga 25; muk 21; say 12; cry 11; sla 7; say 6; se 6. 

Fragment I of The Trojan War is short. It contains 1 case of 
can and 4 cases of couth, but a compound infinitive with couth in 
one case raises the number of verbs to 5. A occurs only 1 time, 
and then it is used with couth. Can is used with & Couth is 
used 1 time with a, 1 time with 7, and 3 times with @. Fragment IT 
is much longer than Fragment I. Can occurs 36 times with no 
double infinitives, couth 9 times with no double infinitives. If 
both fragments are considered the work of one man, the auxiliary 
test yields a result for both of can 37; couth 14. The vowel test A 
yields a proportion of a 17; all other vowels 24. However 5 cases 
of o that represents a in a genuine Scottish form have not been 
counted a in this reckoning. With them counted the score stands 
a 22; all other vowels 18. Vowel test B yields a proportion of 
a with can 14; a with couth 3. If the o’s in the text that represent 
Scottish a’s are counted the score stands a with can 17; a with 
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couth 5. The vocabulary test shows the following results; mak 
5, pas 3, tak 4, say 4. The proportions obtained from these 
results are slightly similar to Barbour’s but are not Barbour’s. 


When the prolog and the first five stories in The Legends of 
the Saints are examined, a different state of affairs is discovered. 
The auxiliary test shows a proportion of can 136; couth 8. This 
is nearer the proportion of Barbour’s Bruce though not the exact 
proportion. The vowel test A shows a 47; all other vowels 97. 
This is not Barbour’s proportion. Vowels test B shows the fol- 
lowing results: 
can 47; couth 2 
can 51; couth 3 
can 11; couth 1 
can 10; couth 0 


can 8; couth 2 
can 1; couthO 


so *« x @ & © 


This test does not show anything like Barbour’s usage. The pre- 
dominance of é over a, 54 to 49, is especially noteworthy. The 
vocabulary test shows that three words recur; mak 12, tak 12, say 
19. Mak is spelled may 1 time and forced to rime with say. All 
three words were favorites with Barbour, but he used say much 
less frequently than tak or mak. 


In The Foray of Gadderis, the first part of The Buik of Alexander 
the Great, the auxiliary test shows cam 51; couth 11. Vowel test 
A shows a 32; all other vowels 30. Vowel test B gives the fol- 
lowing results: 
can 26; couth 6 
can 16; couth 3 
can 3; couth 1 
can 3; couthO 
can 1; couthO 
can 0; couth 1 
u can 2; cou.hO 


oS x ex Se GD OC 


The vocabulary test shows mak 9, gang 6, tak 5, say 4, beir4. Mak, 
tak, gang, and say shows some resemblance to Barbour. 

The tests when applied to these three monuments show a 
divergence from Barbour’s usage in the Bruce. The evidence 
shows no reason for attributing them to Barbour. But it indi- 
cates, if the tests may serve as a guide for chronology, that the 
poems belong to a period, if not contemporary with Barbour’s 
own, at least shortly following it. 
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The chief poems that Huchown has been accused or suspected 
of writing are the Morte Arihure, The Gest Hystoryale of the Des- 
truction of Troy, the Pistill of Susan, the Awntyrs of Arthur, Gola- 
gros and Gawane, and Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knyght. 

In the course of this investigation notes were made on all 
these poems except The Destruction of Troy. No evidence is 
forthcoming from Morte Arthure. It is an alliterative poem with 
no rimes. Neither cam nor couth is used in it as a preteritive 
auxiliary. A glance at pages chosen at random from The Des- 
truction of Troy indicates the same state of affairs there. Sir 
Gawayne and the Grene Knyght is also alliterative though written 
in stanzaic form; but 4 instances of can as a preteritive auxiliary 
were observed. It is used with studie, onsware, enclyne, and 
roun; u occurs 2 times, a and @ 1 time each. 

The Pistill of Susan is the poem that has been attributed 
most confidently to the unknown Huchown. The oldest manu- 
script is dated 1380 approximately. The extant versions are all 
in a Midland English dialect, but the poem has been claimed as 
Scottish on the plea that some of the rime-words are Scottish 
forms. Neither cam nor couth appears as the preteritive auxiliary, 
but gan appears 6 times, in all of which the auxiliary and the 
infinitive are the last words of the line. The words used as in- 
finitives are playe, say, hynge, lende, mele, and apere. Not a 
single infinitive confesses to a in the accented syllable, a state of 
affairs that is very surprising in a Scottish poem that in its ori- 
ginal form must have been considerably earlier than 1380. This 
use of gan resembles the use of gan in the Middle English romances 
more than it resembles the use of cam in the poems that are in- 
dubitably Scottish. 

Three different poems have been proposed as being the poem 
of Huchown’s referred to by Wyntoun as the Awntyrs of Gawane; 
they are Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knyght, Sir Golagros and Sir 
Gawane, and the Awntyrs of Arthur. The first of these has been 
examined. 

Sir Golagros and Sir Gawane was printed by Chepman and 
Myllar in their miscellany of 1508. There is no manuscript of 
it. When the auxiliary test is applied, the proportion is found 
to stand can 21; couth 11. But if 3 cases in which the meaning 
of couth is not clear are subtracted, the proportion stands can 
21; couth 8. This proportion does not indicate an origin in the 
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fourteenth century, the time the Pistill of Susan was written. 
When the vowel test A is applied, it is found that the proportion 
is a 7; all other vowels 22. This is not a fourteenth century pro- 
portion. When vowel test B is applied, the following results are 


obtained: 
a can 0; couch 1 
can coulh 6 


3; 
can 3; couth 0 
3; 


~ 8 Of 


can couth 4 

o can1; couthO 

u can 4; couth 0 
The preference for couth with é indicates the time of Blind Harry 
as the time of composition. When the vocabulary test is applied, 
say is seen to occur 3 times, daw 2, and found 2. 

The Awntyrs of Arthur exists in several manuscripts, but 
none of them is clearly Scottish. Here again the investigator 
is confronted with the difficulty of variant readings in the manu- 
scripts. The periphrastic preterite occurs 7 times in the Thornton 
manuscript, but 4 of these are replaced by other words entirely 
in the Douce manuscript. The Douce manuscript reads can 1 
time where the word is not used in the Thornton manuscript. 
The Thornton manuscript spells the auxiliary gane or gune; the 
Douce and Ireland manuscripts spell it cane orcon. For the sake 
of argument, it might be well to accept all cases of the form found 
in all the manuscripts and to disregard the variant readings; 
there are then 8 cases to be considered. When the auxiliary test 
is applied, the proportion is found to be can 8; couth 0. When 
the vowel test is applied it is found that the proportion is a 4; 
all other vowels 4. When the vocabulary test is applied, it is 
found that calle occurs 2 times; all other verbs occur only 1 time 
each. 

When the tests are applied to the Huchownian poems and the 
results are examined, it must be agreed that the evidence does 
not show common authorship. It must be confessed, however, 
that the material is rather slight, and that of itself it is not strong 
enough to prove or disprove authorship in this particular case 

The Kingis Quhair, The Quair of Jelousy, and Lancelot of the 
Laik form a small group of poems because of the contention on the 
part of some that The Kingis Quhair and The Quair of Jelousy 
are the work of the same author, and the contention on the part 
of others that The Quair of Jelousy and Lancelot of the Latk are 
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the work of the same man. The tests previously applied yield 
little in the way of definite results here. The periphrastic pre- 
perite, as has been said several times already, is essentially a 
narrative idiom. The narrative portion of The Quair of Jelousy 
is rather slight. Can occurs 1 time with crye and 1 time with 
declare to form what is undoubtedly a preterite; gan is used 1 
time with fare preceded by éo, but the signification may be inchoa- 
tive rather than preteritive. In Kingis Quhair can is used 1 
time when it is certainly the preteritive auxiliary, and then it 
is used with swym. Gan is used 15 times; 5 times with a, 3 times 
with %, 2 times with 2, 2 times with 0, 2 times with u, 1 time with 
é, and 1 times with 7. Couth does not occur in a single case in 
which it might not be potential as well as or better than preteri- 
tive. In Lancelot of the Laik the state of affairs is not so badly 
confused though gan and can seem to be written interchangeably; 
no attempt will be made to distinguish them. Couth occurs only 
1 time when it cannot be anything but preteritive. Can, or gan, 
occurs with 62 verbs; couth with 1. Can is used with a 11 times, 
with é 19, with 79, with é9 with 72, witho 9, withu 3. The Quair 
of Jelousy contains too little material for comparison with The 
Kingis Quhair or Lancelot of the Latk. 

Two other poems are to be associated with The Kingis Quhair, 
Peblis to the Play and Christis Kirk on the Grene, in that they 
are attributed to the same author. In the first of these poems 
the composer has shown great metrical dexterity in that he has 
been able to achieve his rimes without resort to the periphrastic 
preterite. There is no instance of can or couth so used in the 
whole poem. On the other hand Christis Kirk on the Grene con- 
tains can, couth, and did, but couth most frequently. Can occurs 1 
time and is used with rummill; couth occurs 5 times and is used 
with /ans, steir, wary, fedder and quell. ‘The presence of did and the 
preponderance of couth would date this poem late. Neither poem 
according to these tests shows any affinity with The Kingis Quhair. 

The Thre Tailis of the Thre Preistis of Peblis and The Twa 
Freiris of Berwick have been suspected of being written by the 
same man. They will be subjected to the tests that have already 
been used, and the results compared. 


When the auxiliary test is applied to the Thre Tailis, the 
proportion is found to be cam 17; couth 9. Vowel test A yields 
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the proportion of a 8; all other vowels 18. Vowel test B shows 
the following results: 

a can 6; couth 2 

é can 5; couth 6 

i can1; couth 0 

é can2; couth 0 

t can2; couthO 

o can2; couth0O 

u can1; couth 1 
When the vocabulary test is applied, it is found that mak and 
say occur 2 times each and that no other word is repeated. 

When the auxiliary test is applied to the Twa Freiris, the 

proportion is found to be can 3; couwth 11. Vowel test A yields 
the proportion of @ 1; all other vowels 13. Vowel test B yields 
the following results: 

a can0O; couth 1 

é can2; couth § 

i cani1; couth2 

é can0O; couth 1 

t can0; couth 0 

o can0; couth 0 
can 0; couth 2 
When the vocabulary test is applied, it is found that say is used 
5 times, cry 2 times, and that no other word is repeated. The 
evidence gained from these tests does not show that the poems 
are the work of the same man. 


~ 


Sir Orfeo was printed by Ritson; it occurs in a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century. When the auxiliary test is applied, 
the proportion is found to be can 13; couth 1. Vowel test A, the 
only one of any value here, shows that a occurs 5 times. But 
go occurs 4 times. In a purely Scottish text, however, the vowel 
would be a. The vowel proportion, then, really stands a 9; all 
other vowels 5. When the vocabulary test is applied, it is found 
that go appears 4 times, mak 2 times. This evidence shows 
that the poem in its original form belongs apparently to the 
fourteenth century and that is was perhaps contemporary with 
The Bruce. 

The results gained from this investigation are historical and 
critical. The historical results show that the periphrastic pre- 
terite was a highly artificial form. The reason for its invention 
is not evident; there was an idiom corresponding to it in Anglo- 
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Saxon. But once invented, it was used to lengthen the line or 
to throw the desired word into the rime position. At first it 
appeared most frequently in combination with certain words, but 
there is no evidence to show just why these particular combina- 
tions were so frequent. The usage was then quickly extended 
to other combinations. Can as the preteritive auxiliary was 
current and interchangeable with gan at the time when Barbour 
wrote The Bruce in the second half of the fourteenth century. 
Although gan continued in use throughout the whole period and 
survived in nineteenth century ballad poetry, can became the more 
usual auxiliary for a time; but it soon began to lose ground to 
couth. By the middle of the fifteenth century couth was slightly 
the more preferable form. Both can and couth gave way at the 
close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries 
to did. The critical results are the tests for chronology and 
authorship. These, however, should be used with great caution. 
In many cases the small amount of text makes exactness impos- 
sible. Furthermore, mathematical proportions and data gained 
from investigations of grammatical usage cannot be expected to 
yield absolutely accurate results. For these reasons the tests 
are valuable mainly as supplementary evidence and should not 
be used alone. 
RUPERT TAYLOR. 

Columbia University. 











REVIEWS AND NOTES 


GRILLPARZER AS AN EXPONENT OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY THOUGHT. (Suggested by Tibal’s Grill- 
parser Studies') 


In a recently published series of Grillparzer Studies, André 
Tibal claims for Grillparzer a place in the eighteenth century, and 
as this conclusion cannot be reached without being thoroughly 
conversant with Grillparzer’s individual nature-sense (the full 
appreciation of which was initiated by my previously written 
dissertation,’ I feel that on the basis of a cursory discussion of 
Tibal’s book I may be able to throw further light on this subject. 


Tibal centers his attention upon three particular aspects of 
Grillparzer’s character as reflected in his literary message to the 
world: 1) Grillparzer’s relation to Nature; 2) Grillparzer’s Love- 
Life; and 3) Grillparzer’s Estimation of Racial Values, or, better 
termed: Grillparzer vs. German Civilization of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Before taking up the discussion of these three papers I wish to 
express regret at M. Tibal’s intentional omission of bibliographical 
footnotes, a fact rather unsatisfactorily explained in his preface 
where we are told: “ J’ai supprimé systématiquement les notes et 
les références; elles ne convenaient pas 4 l’aspect que je désirais 
donner 4 l’ouvrage; . . .”» While M. Tibal is the first scholar to 
draw a conclusion from the combination of the three above-named 
phases, he is by no means a pioneer investigator in any of these; 
and the mere admission on his part that he is acquainted with such 
authorities as Sauer, Glossy, Volkelt, Reich, Strich and Ehrhard 
sounds rather naive. On the other hand, Tibal bases his essays 
very largely on the poet’s own utterances, but as no references 
pave the way only those who have a more intimate acquaintance 
with Grillparzer’s works (in particular, with his diaries, letters, 
epigrams, and political writings) will be able to identify them, 
and since only actual citations are placed between quotation 
marks, it will frequently be found difficult to appreciate just where 
Grillparzer stops and where his critic begins. 


I. GRILLPARZER’S RELATION TO NATURE—Four years prior to 
Tibal, I published a minute and elaborate study of Grillparzer’s 
nature-sense,* a subject which was then virgin soil since it had 
not occurred to anyone that Austria’s foremost dramatist was in 
the deepest sense of the word a child of nature reflecting, both in 
his life and works, an incessant and intimate contact with Mother 


1 Etudes sur Grillparzer, par André Tibal, Annales de |’Est, 28° année, 
fascicule 1, Paris-Nancy, 1914. 

2? De Walsh, Grillparzer as a Poet of Nature, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1910. 
tv. s. 
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Earth. This individual trait of Grillparzer, which is so important 
for the appreciation of his personality and which explains, to a 
large extent, his misanthropy, his longing for solitude, his relation 
to woman, his negative criticism of contemporary developments in 
Germany—in other words, his utterly desolate position in the 
nineteenth century world—is unfolded before our eyes in the first 
part of M. Tibal’s treatise. The methods the latter uses in evolv- 
ing his theme are different from those employed in my book, 
but there are numerous points of similarity, if not identity, to 
some of which I should like to call attention; especially since M. 
Tibal claims all the credit for his work, possibly because he felt 
that the author of a doctor’s dissertation could not very well be 
named in the preface, side by side with such authorities as Sauer, 
Volkelt, Ehrhard, etc. Or did M. Tibal ignore the existence of 
my study, and does the first portion of his Grillparzer essays 
represent the results of independent investigation? In the former 
case, his bibliography is woefully deficient; in the latter, I have 
every reason to feel flattered by this accidental concurrence of 
ideas which, on the whole, are harmoniously bound for the same 
destination. 


On pp. 13, 14 Tibal says with regard to Grillparzer: “Et pour 
voir combien les paroxysmes ou les dépressions de son instinct 
amoureux sont en relation avec les états de la nature, reportons- 
nous a4 cette naive confession”; and now follows the quotation 
of the same passage used by me, from Grillparzer’s Tagebiicher, 
II, p. 5,4 which I preface, on p. XIII of my book, with the words: 
“He (Grillparzer) ascribed to nature an important influence 
upon his soul-life and upon his imagination . . .” p. 15: “Sparta- 
cus a pour confidente la nuit, mére des vastes pensées et des 
projets terribles; . . .”—With me, this reads as follows (p. 31): 
“Thus, night may be a source of inspiration to man; a thought 
which Spartakus expresses so well... ,” and (ibid.): “At 
night, when darkness condemns our outer senses to inactivity, 
our inmost feeling is more easily accessible to nature’s influence 
than at any other time. It is again Spartakus who translates 
this thought into romantic language .. .” Cf. also pp. 69, 70 
of my dissertation: “Every attribute of nature is now (at night) 
viewed from the standpoint of sympathy alone, and thus darkness 
is interpreted as the shielding, love-inviting confidante of man.” 
At the bottom of the same page (15), Tibal remarks: “. . . Spar- 
tacus est devenu infidéle 4 son idéal de liberté et il subit autant 
que le jeune Grillparzer |’influence érotique du clair de la lune. 
Car, si la nature peut encourager de sombres pensées de vengeance 
et de révolte, elle favorise bien plus encore les doux réves de |’ 
amour.” Or, as expressed by me (p. 81): “The fear-inspiring 
element of darkness here disappears altogether, and night is 


* ed. Cotta. 
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associated only with the ideas of stillness and rest, which enable 
nature to deliver her message of love . .. The entire passage 
[and both Tibal and I quote the identical lines from Spartakus*} 
is one of those which show how much Grillparzer was influenced 
by romanticism.”—On p. 16, Tibal refers to Irenens Wiederkehr, 
and when he states that “Chacun trouve dans la nature |’écho 
de ses pensées et de ses sentiments,”’ he merely presents a digest 
of what is treated with great detail on pp. 83 to 88 of my disser- 
tation. ‘Car l’amour est le grand maitre de la nature,’’ and 
Irenens Wiederkehr is (DeWalsh, p. 83) “‘a succession of paintings 
all of which have the same sujet, nature, but each of which shows a 
modification of the color-scheme.”’ In Jrenens Wiederkehr (as 
I have shown v. s.), Grillparzer’s pantheistic interpretation of 
nature establishes her identity with Love and God. 

The overpowering influence exerted by Nature Beautiful upon 
Grillparzer in Italy, to which Tibal calls attention on pp. 17 ff., 
and which has two culminating points, viz., the sea at Trieste,and 
Mount Vesuvius in eruption, has, of course not been overlooked 
by me. On p. 38 of my dissertation will be found the following 
reference: “‘. . . the poet leaped from his carriage when he 
arrived at the top of the hill which was the last obstacle between 
him and the object of his longing. Like a wild, resounding shout 
of joy, a second Thalatta, thalatta! there comes from the bottom 
of his heart the utterance: Ah! und da lag es vor uns weit und 
blau und hell, und es war das Meer!’ while Tibal voices the 
same thought thus (p. 18): “On gravit une colline et c’est l’excla- 
mation des Dix Mille: ‘Devant nous de l’espace et de |’azur et 
de la clarté, et c’était la mer.’”—And relating to the feeling 
which thrilled the poet as his eyes gazed upon the sublime spec- 
tacle of the great volcano, I quote from my book (p. 44): “He 

. . Climbs higher and higher, until he finally stands with his 
feet on the superficially cooled surface of a fresh lava-stream. 
Instead of horror, his heart is full of enthusiasm and awe. He 
kneels at the throne of nature’s majesty”’ (then follows the well- 
known passage from Grillparzer’s Tagebuch auf der Reise nach 
Italien,’ beginning with the words: ‘‘Habe Dank, Natur, dass es 
ein Land giebt, wo du herausgehst aus deiner Werkeltagsge- 
schaeftigkeit . . . etc.’’) Tibal cites the same lines introducing 
them thus (p. 19): “Il trouva le volcan non pas horrible, mais 
sublime; il le gravit dans un état d’enthousiasme continu, voulant 
pousser toujours plus haut malgré les flammes, les exhalaisons 
sulfureuses, la lave encore brilante . . .” 

When Tibal says (p. 22): “Jamais plus, aprés son retour 
d’Italie, Grillparzer ne devait sentir le méme enthousiasme en 
face de la nature,”’ he exaggerates the facts; for there are land- 


*XI. p. 141. 


*IXX. p. 198. 
1 IXX. pp. 226 ff. 
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scapes which Grillparzer describes with far greater enthusiasm 
and love than is reflected even by the just cited picture of Vesu- 
vius; and, in a mere suggestion of Grillparzer’s relation to nature, 
Adolf Foglar* emphatically states: ‘‘ The first and last, from which 
Grillparzer always derived the greatest pleasure, was and remained 
his immediate home-territory. There were the very roots of his 
existence, and everything appeared glorified by his most faithful 
love for Austria.’”’ And under no circumstances, no matter in 
what environment, was the idealized picture of his native land 
absent from Grillparzer’s mind. In his poem Zwischen Gdta 
und Capua, for example, he draws his inspiration from a foreign 
landscape, but while he endeavors to express his ideal through an 
Italian medium he makes qualitative and quantitative allowances 
for Austria: ‘Was bei uns schreitet, Schwebt hier im Tanz.” 


The influence of Stimmung upon the relative intensity with which 
nature reacts upon Grillparzer’s super-sensitive soul has only been 
adumbrated rather than expounded by Tibal. There were times 
when Grillparzer was utterly incapable of appreciating nature 
because of his temporary mood; so, for example, on his hurried 
trip through Germany, in 1826. In his poem Jugenderinnerun- 
gen im Griinen,® Grillparzer expressly calls attention to the fact 
that nature had temporarily lost her language for him, or rather 
he was for the time being unable to understand it. To draw 
from this admission, or from the fact that Grillparzer felt little 
attracted by German landscapes, the conclusion which Tibal 
arrives at (p. 22), viz.: “‘Mais, en 1826, l’Ame de Grillparzer 
n’avait plus cette fraicheur, cette vivacité d’impressions,” would 
be rash, and contrary to what the poet has recorded in his diaries 
and letters. From these we know that, provided he was in the 
proper receptive mood, nature exerted a powerful influence upon 
him throughout his life, and his appreciation was as keen in 1809 as 
in 1852 or 1865. 


On the other hand, Tibal duly emphasizes (pp. 28 ff.) the fact 
that nature is frequently made use of by Grillparzer for the pur- 
pose of lending color to otherwise dull pictures, and my disserta- 
tion proved conclusively (p. XVII) that the poet’s nature-sense 
“entered into and colored the texture of his plays.” And it is 
very interesting to observe the skill employed by the poet in 
adapting the background of nature to the Stimmung of the respec- 
tive drama. Natural phenomena are used symbolically; and the 
mystic background of nocturnal nature-scenes is shrewdly 
linked (cf. Die Ahnfrau and Medea) with the personality of the 
principal characters. Here, also, M. Tibal has made no new 
discovery, for going further than Tibal I showed" a conscious 


* Lit. Jahrb. d. dtsch. Schulvereins, 1896-97, p. 85. 
*I. p. 232. 
1° De Walsh, v. s., p. 33. 
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attempt on the part of Grillparzer to introduce through Medea a 
personification of Darkness and Night. 


Since Grillparzer regards nature as the ideal of love and beauty, 
he frequently dwells upon the conscious sympathy of nature for 
man, and, in particular, for the human being who loves. To 
demonstrate this, M. Tibal quotes a few characteristic passages 
(p. 43) from Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen and from Sappho, 
but his commentary is quite meagre, and he fails to explain why 
the same nature which apparently favored the clandestine meeting 
of Hero with Leander becomes ultimately the instrument of 
their destruction. The point is that Grillparzer who sought 
in nature a kalokagathia could not allow Poseidon (Water) or the 
goddess of Love (All Nature) to grant Leander’s prayer for pro- 
tection inasmuch as (although the demand of permanent vir- 
ginity made upon the priestesses of Aphrodite in Sestos is in 
itself perverse) Hero had wantonly broken her sacerdotal vows 
and thereby forfeited any claim to nature’s sympathy. 

The last thirty pages of Tibal’s first essay are also largely 
covered in my priority where they appear in different chapters 
since, as I said at the outset, Tibal’s arrangement does not agree 
with mine. And whereas I was careful to separate, wherever 
possible, the discussion of purely descriptive references and those 
from which conclusions may be derived with regard to Grill- 
parzer’s nature interpretation, Tibal does not follow this plan for 
he is working from the start with a different purpose; my study is 
wholly individual, Tibal’s is comparative. The goal he has in 
mind is an attempt to prove the intimate relation of Grillparzer to 
Rousseau, and to show that Grillparzer was really a product of 
the 18th century in which he felt more at home than in his own 
modern age. 

There are numerous passages, then, in these last thirty pages, 
expressing substantially the same results which I arrived at. 
Tibal there animadverts upon Grillparzer’s conception of the 
relation of nature to man; upon the poet’s conscious effort to 
describe nature as the embodiment of immutability and har- 
mony; the identification of nature with love, beauty and truth; 
and, finally, nature as the poet’s source of inspiration par excel- 
lence. On the other hand, it is a matter of surprise to me that 
Tibal fails to stress the vocal message of nature to which Grill- 
parzer’s musical ear was so sensitive. 

What my investigation purports to prove, Tibal sums up on 
p. 59: “Tous les sentiments du jeune Grillparzer (this had better 
read: “de Grillparzer” since he did not exhibit these character- 
istics only in his youth) trouvent, nous l’avons vu, une résonance 
dans la nature. L’amitié, l’amour, l’ardeur patriotique, |’enthou- 
siasme de |’idéal, |’éveil de l’instinct poétique, sont inséparables 
de paysages, d’aspects de la nature vus ou imaginés.” 
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Tibal’s second study, Grillparzer’s Love-Life is, in many 
respects, linked with the first, and it seems fairly impossible to 
understand Grillparzer’s views on love, and his sexual experien- 
ces without thoroughly appreciating his individual nature-sense. 

We know how great a part heredity plays in Grillparzer’s per- 
sonality: his intense love of nature forms part of his paternal her- 
itage, whereas his mother’s neurasthenia must be held largely 
responsible for the depth of his musical appreciation, but also for 
his melancholia and the paroxysms of persecutional mania which 
explain his other-wordliness and the unspeakable suffering of his 
life. Without love, Grillparzer would have ended a suicide, like 
his mother and one of his brothers. Love is thus the constant 
object of his semi-conscious longing. It first takes hold of him 
when, at the age of puberty, he loses his heart to an obscure singer 
in an even more obscure Vienna music hall; and love still dwells 
in the old man’s soul who draws his last breath in Kathi Fréh- 
lich’s house. 

Grillparzer was never hypercritical in his numerous love affairs. 
As a matter of fact, he went in quest of love because his very 
nature required the experience, while the person furnishing this 
experience generally remained of secondary importance. Tibal 
charmingly expresses this as follows (p. 83): “. . . peu lui im- 
porte le flacon; il ne demande que la sensation de l’amour.” As 
Grillparzer was often careless in the choice of a subject for his 
affection, and since his natural inclination was inconstancy, we 
frequently find him disappointed and dissatisfied. His jealousy 
is easily aroused; his self-love offended by a misinterpreted act 
or gesture; and his idol of yesterday, incapable of complying 
with the impossible demands of the poet’s imagination, is thrown 
from its pedestal to-day with the childish rage of an iconoclast, 
and trodden under foot. Selfish is Grillparzer’s love at all times; 
so selfish, in fact, that he does not shrink from hypothecating the 
happiness of Kathi’s whole life, of his ewige Braut, whom he failed 
to marry because of cowardice. 

Grillparzer could not love platonically. His sensuality which 
was largely influenced by nature rendered this impossible; and the 
suddenness with which love takes possession of the human heart, 
a principle which he illustrates both in his plays and early frag- 
ments, is never an attraction of soul by soul, never the gradually 
acquired conviction of an existing Wahlverwandtschaft, but an 
impetuous manifestation of sex-consciousness. So, Phaon for- 
sakes Sappho—intellectual, but passée—for the youthful fragrance 
of her mental antipode, Melitta; and so, Hero—her heart aflame 
with passion aroused by a youth whose physical characteristics 
appeal to her feminine fancy—breaks her vows, and eagerly 
sacrifices her virginal body to Leander’s male appetite. 

Love, according to Grillparzer, is not only im nature, but all 
nature is love. And as the overpowering realization of this truth 
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comes only to him who loves, maturity, or as Grillparzer calls it— 
humanity, presupposes the sensation of love. It is the aged man 
of the fragment Spartakus“ who lends poetic expression to this 
philosophy:” “Du liebst! Du bist vollendet! Die Natur hat dir 
ihr Siegel aufgedriickt. Du liebst! O, sei willkommen, Mensch, 
im Namen der Menschheit.” (Tibal says on p. 87: “ Nul cepen- 
dant n’est homme tant qu’il n’a pas connu |’amour,”’ and he, also, 
illustrates this sentence by the above quotation.) 

Grillparzer’s diaries contain frequent references to the impres- 
sions made upon him by the fair sex. On his travels he was not 
interested solely in the beauty of nature: a pretty chambermaid 
at an inn where he happened to be stopping; a fair damsel at a 
window past which he strolled; the beautiful complexion, blond 
hair and blue eyes of the women in the vicinity of Gaeta; and a 
fourteen-year-old nymph bathing in the waters of the Lago di 
Perugia accelerated the beats of his heart. But “aus den Augen, 
aus dem Sinn” and “andre Stidtchen, andre Madchen” were 
the theories held by the young Grillparzer. It is true, however, 
that he fell seriously in love a number of times, and in these cases 
his inconstancy and his egotism, in one instance also his absolute 
indifference, spelled disharmony, misery, despair and death. 
“Le trait générale et caractéristique de ses amours,” says Tibal 
(p. 92), “est qu’il a fait souffrir, sans beaucoup s’en émouvoir, 
les femmes qu’il a aimées et qui l’ont aimé.” It is Grillparzer’s 
natural disposition, a boundless desire for independence and the 
almost perpetual need of solitude, which help posterity solve the 
problem presented by his numerous love affairs. Grillparzer was 
also obstinate and incapable of granting the right of existence to 
any opinion other than his own. No wonder, then, that—as 
Grillparzer himself remarked—there was only one woman with 
whom he could live in undisturbed harmony: his mother, who 
always yielded to her darling’s will. 

Grillparzer’s more serious attachments are well-known. His 
liaison with Marie Daffinger, and his adulterous love for Charlotte 
Paumgarten, his own cousin’s wife, need merely be alluded to 
here. More interesting for the present discussion, however, is 
Gillparzer’s frame of mind at the time when his relations to these 
women terminated. Utter indifference in the case of Marie 
Daffinger whose home he continues to visit, and in the re-establish- 
ment of whose domestic felicity he plays the part of a satyrical 
comedian; utter indifference, also, toward the more pathetic fate 
of Charlotte Paumgarten who died from a broken heart. Grill- 
parzer indulges, to be sure, in self-reproach when the news of 
Charlotte’s death reaches him, but his egotism easily drowns the 
voice of conscience, and the dominant key-note of his brief dirge 
is that he “was unaware of the depth of Charlotte’s passion for 


"ed. Cotta, XI, p. 142. 
™ Cf. p. 79, my dissertation. 
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him.’’ More stupendous even than this is the poet’s attitude 
toward the memory of sweet Marie Piquot who revealed her love 
for Grillparzer in her last will and testament addressed to her 
parents. Every word of Marie Piquot’s letter is a love-song over- 
flowing, not with passion, but with gentleness and tender care. 
And what is the effect of this angelic message upon Grillparzer? 
He courteously accepts the poor girl’s portrait; he listens to her 
parents’ sad recital of the circumstances; and he goes home un- 
moved, dissatisfied with his absolute lack of sympathy for this 
life tragedy, where others would have wept. 

But the full extent of Grillparzer’s selfishness was measured, 
and balanced, by the self-sacrificing love and rare forbearance of 
Katharina Frohlich. “Un effroyable égoisme”’ Tibal calls, (p. 
103) the dominant trait of Grillparzer’s relations with the other 
sex. Like many men who, from cradle to grave, depend upon 
woman’s affectionate miuistrations, it never occurred to Grill- 
parzer that woman has as much claim to happiness as man. Grill- 
parzer unhesitatingly took possession of Kathi’s love, and her life- 
long devotion as well as her submission to his multitudinous whims, 
he accepted as a matter of course. Gretchen-like, Kathi would 
gladly have given her innocence to the man she loved, but a pecu- 
liar perversity practiced by Grillparzer casts a pathological gloom 
over his early relations to this girl: Grillparzer virtually possessed 
her in his imagination; and the nervous shock inevitably resulting 
from the satisfaction of the sex-impulse through unnatural agencies 
rendered Grillparzer unwilling, if not unable, to go as far with 
Kathi Fréhlich as he had gone with Marie Daffinger and Charlotte 
Paumgarten. 

An attitude similar in perversity to that which Grillparzer took 
toward Kathi is occupied by the poet toward his Muse. Her, 
also, he treats as his imaginary slave who is ever-ready to do her 
master’s bidding. 

It is self-evident that such a man seeks solitude; that the con- 
tact with human society chills his heart; and that he feels at all 
times a homeless wanderer through life. However, his love for 
nature is not the only motive which induces him to commune 
with her alone. We understand the melancholy disposition of 
the poet; his great sensitiveness; his uncommunicative character; 
and the utter lack of contemporary appreciation for his genius. 
Tibal (pp. 109 ff.) establishes a parallel between Grillparzer and 
Rousseau, but while there are many points of contact between the 
two, and while no one will dispute the great influence exerted by 
Rousseau on Grillparzer, their attitude toward solitude is not 
identical. The vital difference between both poets is pointed out 
on pp. 58 ff. of my dissertation: Rousseau seeks solitude with his 
intellect; Grillparzer with his soul.. Rousseau is contented with what 
he finds; Grillparzer remains unsatisfied. In his Faust he sums up 


3 ed. Cotta, XI, pp. 255, 256. 
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his disappointment: “O Einsamkeit, wie hast du mich betrogen, 
Als ich an deinen stillen Busen floh, Du hast mir Ruh und Friede 
vorgelogen, Und ach! nun find’ ich dich nicht so!”” And the reason 
why Grillparzer never found rest and peace, or the main-spring 

of his “égoisme d’artiste,’”’ as Tibal fitly calls it (p. 110), is to be 
sought in the contrast between art and life, which Grillparzer 
presents in Sappho, and which his whole life reflects. We know 
that Goethe’s Tasso made a deep impression upon Grillparzer, 
and possibly suggested the treatment of this theme. But we are 
also aware of the difference between Grillparzer’s conception of 
the term /ife (as expressed in Sappho} and that of Goethe. To 
cite Ehrhard:“ “Das, was Grillparzer das Leben nennt, ist nicht, 
wie in Goethes Stiick, diese Summe von Umstinden, die den 
Menschen beherrschen, der mit seinesgleichem umzugehen ge- 
zwungen ist, nicht das System unterdriickter Leidenschaft und 
besonnener Titigkeit, wie es Antonio verkérpert, sondern das 
einfache Gemiitsleben, die Idylle von Phaon und Melitta, das 
Leben der Instinktmenschen . . .” In other words, it is again 
the heart which, with Grillparzer, rules the head. 

Two phases of love, as Tibal demonstrates (pp. 115 ff.), are 
generally considered in Grillparzer’s plays: the beginning and the 
end. And both are abrupt and rarely motivated, for Love, 
according to Grillparzer,”’ says Tibal (p. 121), “is nature, nature 
within ourselves.”’ And, as we have seen, it is in accord with 
this theory that Grillparzer emphasizes the physical aspects of 
love, and that the sensual element is assigned a prominent part in 
his love-scenes, just as it was an important consideration in his life. 

Sensuality, then, is with Grillparzer a conditio sine qua non, 
and by no means confined to the male. All of Grillparzer’s love- 
stricken female characters are enveloped by an atmosphere 
of voluptuousness: Bertha, Sappho-Melitta, Melusine, Medea- 
Kreusa, Erny, Elga, and even Libussa whose prototype, in many 
respects, was Kath?rina Frohlich. But whereas, according to our 
poet, both man and woman have a share in sensuality, the atti- 
tude of the two sexes toward love is nevertheless sharply differ- 
entiated, and it is again nature which supplies the basis for this 
differentiation. Woman’s life centers in love; with man, how- 
ever, love is but an episode, and in the very arms of his Beloved his 
mind is apt to turn to things which, according to nature’s decree, 
are of the utmost importance to him: his work and the concomi- 
tant satisfaction of his ambition. ‘“‘Und findet er die Lieb’, 
biickt er sich wohl, Das holde Bliimchen von dem Grund zu lesen. ’’™ 
These lines from Sappho fully characterize, to my mind, Grillpar- 
zer’s attitude toward woman. It should be observed that the little 
flower is not removed from the mother-soil together with its roots. 
Grillparzer does not say: “Ich grub’s mit allen den Wiirzlein 
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“ Franz Grillparzer, transl. by Moritz Necker, p. 77. 
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aus,” and it is quite apparent that it “‘soll zum Welken gebrochen 
sein.”” This egotistic attitude of man who regards woman as a 
mere pastime; this “domination de l’homme sur la femme” 
(Tibal, p. 137), is Grillparzer’s point of view. Phaon turns from 
Sappho to Melitta; Jason from Medea to Kreusa; and male 
brutality is the cause of Sappho’s and Medea’s death. 

On p. 140 of his book, Tibal cleverly likens the women of the 
Melitta-Kreusa-Rahel type, in which Grillparzer was particularly 
interested, to Schnitzler’s siisses Mddel, and this sweet, but insig- 
nificant specimen of feminity, the child-woman, is Grillparzer’s 
outspoken favorite. Woman’s relative inferiority to man, and the 
consequent necessity of her unconditional submission to her 
superior: those are the two premises from which Grillparzer 
draws his conclusion. It is a matter of fact that all women who 
cannot, or will not, comply with Grillparzer’s postulates are 
doomed. This is not true only of his dramatic characters, but 
also of those women with whom history connects his name. 

Domesticity and servility are two traits of feminine character 
which Grillparzer could not do without. As a true native of 
Vienna, he was fond of a good cuisine. We know how much he 
appreciated Kathi’s culinary accomplishments, and how much he 
depended upon her for the little comforts of home. Still it would 
be wrong to believe that Grillparzer who merely circumscribes 
the domain of woman’s activity does not grant woman an impor- 
tant position in life. On p. 88 of my dissertation, I call attention 
to the fact that, with Grillparzer, man and woman together form 
one unit, and that the thus established symmetry of nature is 
considered as a part of her ideal beauty. While man and woman 
move in two altogether different spheres, they are each of equal 
importance, and only when they overstep the boundaries drawn 
for them by nature does their position become untenable. This is 
Grillparzer’s theme in Libussa, which should by no means be 
interpreted as an attempted demonstration of woman’s absolute 
inferiority. Libussa’s failure is not so much due to the fact that 
she is a woman, as to her womanly endeavor to replace civilization 
by nature, i.e., to substitute naiveté and sentimentality for the 
laws of reason. When she realizes the futility of her efforts she 
humbly kneels before Primislaus whom she accepts not only as 
her husband, but also as her lord. 

It is manifest that Grillparzer’s point of view with regard to 
woman has nothing in common with contemporary opinion on this 
subject. In this respect, also, as Tibal states on p. 149, Grill- 
parzer belongs to the eighteenth rather than to the nineteenth 
century, and to Grillparzer’s lack of sympathy with the great 
political and social reforms which a more modern era was pre- 
paring Wilhelm Schlegel’s parody on Schiller may well be applied: 

Ehret die Frauen! Sie stricken die Striimpfe, 


Wollig und warm, zu durchwaten die Siimpfe, 
Flicken zerrissene Pantalons aus. 
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If Grillparzer’s nature-sense roots largely in the eighteenth 
century (although we believe Tibal goes too far in his attempt to 
establish a Rousseau-Grillparzer identity where only certain 
characteristic similarities exist); and if also Grillparzer’s applied 
theories concerning woman reflect the attitude of the eighteenth 
century world which, in this respect shares the point of view of 
the ancients; Tibal’s third subject of discussion, Grillparzer’s 
Estimation of Racial Values, represents another important link 
in the chain of evidence proving Franz Grillparzer to be a typical 
eighteenth century mind. 

On his trip to Germany in 1826 Grillparzer felt little attracted 
by nature, and the people made him feel uncomfortable. Forty- 
four years later, when the third Napoleon was a prisoner at Wil 
helmshéhe, and when the unification of Germany under Prussian 
hegemony heralded the advent of a new world-power, Grillparzer 
was utterly incapable of appreciating the momentous hour in 
which he lived. With a shrug of his shoulders he remarked to 
Foglar: “Ich bin ein Osterreicher . . . ein Wiener.”’ This is 
not the expression of local patriotism which so eloquently appeals 
to us in Ottokar and other plays, but lack of sympathy based upon 
failure to understand. The events of 1866 were fresh in Grill- 
parzer’s mind, we are ready to admit, and the poet who took a 
narrow-minded pride in never having had anything published 
abroad, particularly not in Germany, must have been deeply 
affected by his country’s defeat; but what he failed to grasp was 
the new order of things arising immediately from the gigantic 
forces of progress which form the rockbottom of the ever-ascending 
path of culture. To Grillparzer, the Germany of the nineteenth 
century (if we eliminate from it the name of Goethe) presented 
a spectacle of unnaturalness, insincerity, pedantry, megalomania 
and artistic incompetence. And German literature, according 
to Grillparzer, is an entity wholly separate from the German people, 
whereas Austrian poets—closer to nature in every way—continue 
to reproduce that naive charm and fragrant verdure by which 
Southern climes link nature with man. Hence, Grillparzer’s love 
for Lope de Vega and for the Romance literatures in general. 
Hence, his unlimited admiration of the French whose eighteenth 
century encyclopedists profoundly impressed him. Tibal (pp. 
159, 160) draws attention to Grillparzer’s opinion of French civili- 
zation which, the poet believes, is comparable only to that of 
ancient Greece. 

What was it that made Grillparzer shrink from German litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century? In 1829, he spent part of his 
mornings reading Homer and Lope; in 1846, he called the Greeks 
and the Spaniards, Ariosto and Shakespeare, the comforters of his 
solitude. Nature, with Grillparzer, is life, and (Tibal, p. 163) 
“il ne veut pas avoir devant lui un livre, mais la vie elle-méme. 

’” The manifestation of practical energy and the astounding 
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advance along the lines of pure reasoning; in short, the cultivation 
of a critical mind, is a source of great discomfort to Grillparzer. 
He scoffs at this critical spirit of his age; at this establishment of 
reason as the essential nature of reality; and the illustrious name 
of Georg Hegel is the bugbear who frightens Grillparzer back 
into the sheltering arms of the eighteenth century in which he 
sought his categorical imperative: “Return to Nature!” 

The Germans, so Grillparzer believed, display an utter lack of 
originality. They are the commentators and critics par excel- 
lence. They know everything, and make use of their vast stores 
of information by borrowing details from others, which they then 
convert into something they like to call their own. When Lessing 
proved that the French Classic Drama is based on a misinter- 
pretation of Aristotelian principles, he blundered, and Grillparzer 
champions the French cause. To be sure, Lessing was not a 
nineteenth century product, but his far-reaching influence upon 
nineteenth century thought need hardly be mentioned. 

This peculiar attitude on the part of the poet toward all things 
German, and toward nineteenth century development in particular, 
is not based solely upon the contrast between North and South, 
between Germany and Austria, although climatic influences here 
play a prominent part; but upon the ever-increasing distance which, 
in his opinion, modern Germans came to place between nature and 
themselves. Grillparzer, as I should like to put it, did not possess 
an abstract mind. German genius was, therefore, something quite 
problematical with Grillparzer; in fact, he utterly failed to grasp 
it. He would not admit thé.t criticism may construct new values 
where it destroys the old; and therefore he had no patience with 
the German mind which treats God as a hypothetical quantity, 
thus regarding Him as an object, rather than as the subject of 
creation. The Germans, according to Grillparzer, are never 
satisfied until they have shattered the ideals in which they yester- 
day so faithfully believed; and like children, they destroy their 
toys in the hope of replacirg them with new ones. Could we 
expect from anyone who, like Grillparzer, holds such undigested 
views, a fair-minded estimate of German literary, social and 
political ambitions in the nineteenth century? Such a race as 
Grillparzer believed to see, could have no future, and (Tibal, p. 
175) “il (Grillparzer) ne peut croire que ces hommes si peu viriles 
soient aptes 4 accomplir une grande oeuvre nationale.” 

The Germans of the nineteenth century, Grillparzer believed, 
stand on their heads. As soon as they succeeded in casting off the 
yoke of Bonaparte, a delirious spirit of unparalleled conceit and 
self-adulation began to permeate every avenue of German life. 
Common sense no longer exists, and yet—it sounds paradox— 
reason rules supreme. “Tous les défauts du génie allemand se 
résument dans un systéme qui contribua 4 son tour a leur donner 
un nouvel essor, dans ]’Hégélianisme. Grillparzer n’a peut-€tre 
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pas eu de plus grand ennemi que Hegel.”’ (Tibal, p. 179) And 
to a total misunderstanding of Hegel’s logical mind, as Tibal 
goes on to show, is due the great majority,of erroneous conclusions 
which the conservative Grillparzer, inebriated with the nature-cult 
of the eighteenth century, arrived at. 

In politics, Grillparzer played the part of an aristocrat, and 
he was the pronounced enemy of all democratic and socialistic 
reforms which mark the beginning of political freedom in the 
nineteenth century. The State of the future, and—at the same 
time—the State which Grillparzer dreamt of, is revealed at the 
end of Libussa as a sort of amalgamation of reason with nature. 
That Grillparzer, the poet who suffered so intensely from the 
political and intellectual censorship exercised by the Austrian 
authorities, really regarded freedom of speech as essential, we 
have every reason to doubt. It was he who called German aca- 
demic freedom an absurdity, and he vigorously contested the right 
of university professors to present truth in the light of their indivi- 
dual scholarly experience. And yet Grillparzer claimed for him- 
self the privilege of originality and independence; and his whole 
life shows him to have been, in every sense of the word, an indi- 
vidualist! 

Education, according to Grillparzer, should be practical rather 
than theoretical; and the country’s universities have but one pur- 
pose, viz., to act as incubators for future public servants. The 
educational ideals cherished by ninenteenth century Germans, 
which find their profoundest expression in the truth-for-the- 
sake-of-truth policy of modern higher institutions of learning, 
Grillparzer accepted at a discount, so as not to say that he rejected 
them entirely. 

Historical, political and educational developments in German 
nineteenth century life were looked upon by Grillparzer with 
scepticism, where he did not consider them as wholly condemnable. 
And the religious movement which characterizes the first half 
of the century left him cold and indifferent. Especially pro- 
nounced was Grillparzer’s anticlericalism which we may gather 
from a number of epigrams directed against the clergy and, es- 
pecially, against the Jesuits. Hero’s uncle, also, is an incarnation 
of Grillparzer’s dislike for the Christian priest. As a matter of 
fact, there was for Grillparzer no such thing as the Christian State, 
since the State shall not be representative of one form of faith, 
but of all. Tibal (p. 203) concludes on good grounds that if 
the fragment Esther had ever been finished it would have contained 
considerable material dealing with tolerance and the religion of 
the State, and might have borne striking resemblance to Lessing’s 
Nathan. 

For the Middle Ages Grillparzer had no admiration, for he 
could not appreciate the spirit of religious fervor which dominated 
the Christian world in those days, and he refused to believe in 
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Christianity as the broad foundation upon which rests the super- 
structure of modern civilization. Thus, the depth of religious 
feeling in Germany meant nothing more than.a passing fashion 
to the poet who, like the wanderer of Jrenens Wiederkehr, sees in 
nature the only end worth striving for. 

Grillparzer’s negative criticism of contemporary German litera- 
ture has previously been alluded to, but it is interesting to note 
that the poet held the same point of view as Frederick the Great 
for whom German literature, as compared with French, Italian, 
English and Spanish literatures, did not exist. To mention one 
instance, Tieck is not a poet, according to Grillparzer, but a mere 
imitator of Shakespeare; a representative of that philological, 
critical and commentating German spirit which Grillparzer des- 
pises. Let me borrow Tibal’s characterization (p. 214) of Grill- 
parzer’s judgment: “Quand on arrache 4 !’4ne la peau du lion, on 
découvre |’Allemand du dix-neuviéme siécle qui est une créature 
assez misérable, pas beaucoup plus qu’un zéro.” We must also 
appreciate that, with Grillparzer, the terms /iterature and poetry 
are identical, and whatever he called prose, for example the novel, 
does not deserve consideration as a form of literature. 

Grillparzer’s aversion to German scholarship appears not only 
biased, but absolutely out of temper with the spirit of his age. 
Gervinus’ Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, in which Grillparzer 
saw nothing but an attempt to evaluate literary genius in propor- 
tion with the importance of service rendered to the Teuton cause, 
inspired him with horror;-especially, as he believed to see between 
the lines the spectre of Hegel, that abhorred embodiment of abstract 
reasoning. And just as Grillparzer loathed the nature and aims 
of German scholarship, he likewise evinced profound contempt 
for its achievements. The Middle Ages, as we have seen, brought 
him no message, and the impetus given by Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm to the study of mediaeval German literature, and the 
constantly growing interest in Volkspoesie which obviously resulted 
in the strengthening of national consciousness was as offensive to 
Grillparzer as it seemed incomprehensible. Even the Nibelungen- 
lied met with but abject criticism at his hands. “Nous voyons 
ici ’abime qui sépare le classique du médiéval’’ (Tibal, p. 221). 
This sentence is as significant as true, and it is this conclusion that 
undermines the whole theory of Tibal, which represents Grill- 
parzer as the Austrian Rousseau. The fundamental difference 
existing between Grillparzer and the French apostle of Nature is 
inadvertently admitted by Tibal, p. 222: “Grillparzer est un 
aristocrate et un classique; il aime la nature, mais cultivée, le 
jardin, non la brousse, de méme que son idéal humain n’est pas le 
sauvage de Rousseau, mais |’Helléne.”” On pp. 58 ff. of my 
book, a theory such as proposed by Tibal has been anticipated and 
rejected. It is there that I call particular attention to the fact 
that in spite of many similarities in character there is no actual 
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relation (of identity there can be no question at all) between the 
two poets; and that Grillparzer who called himself the brother of 
Rousseau was nevertheless conscious of the aforesaid fundamental 
difference in their point of view. This consciousness is strikingly 
expressed through the words of Grillparzer’s Mephistopheles: 


Muss doch ein wenig spionieren, 

Wo mein vertrackter Doktor ist, 

Der nach Rousseau auf allen Vieren 
Hier unter dieses Waldes Tieren 

Des Gliicks, ein Mensch zu sein, geniesst 
Und Wasser siuft und Eicheln frisst. 


The fact that Tibal’s argumentation in favor of a Rousseau- 
Grillparzer identity is not convincing, is after all of minor impor- 
tance. As a comparative study, Tibal’s book is a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the far-reaching influence of 
eighteenth century thought. Only if we place Grillparzer in that 
century of which he is really a belated exponent, can we come to a 
full appreciation of his character and life-message; and we should 
clearly bear in mind that his eighteenth century nature-sense 
bears the burden of responsibility, and explains the gap which 
separates this nineteenth century poet from his contemporary 
environment. 

F. C. DEWALSH. 

The College of the City of New York. 





SOCIALISM IN GERMAN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
William Frederic Kamman, Ph.D. Americana Germanica 
fed. by M. D. Learned] No. 24. Americana Germanica Press, 
Philadelphia 1917. 124 pp. 


Genau genommen passt der Titel nur fiir die zweite Hialfte 
des Buches, d.h. die ersten 63 Seiten sind Einleitung. Diese 
Einleitung zerfallt in vier Kapitel: 1. HistoricaL INTRODUCTION. 
Early Communism. The Transition to Modern Socialism. Mod- 
ern German Socialism in America (S. 9-33); 2. SOCIALISM AND THE 
GERMAN AMERICAN Press (S. 34-50); 3. THe INDEPENDENT CoN- 
GREGATIONS AND SocraLism (S. 51-57); 4. THE TURNERS AND So- 
craLism (S. 58-63). Es ist also eine reinliche Scheidung durchge- 
fiihrt zwischen den sozial- und geistesgeschichtlichen Voraussetzun- 
gen der im Hauptteil zu besprechenden Poesie und dieser Poesie 
selbst. Und das ist méglich; denn es handelt sich hier nicht um 
die asthetische Wiirdigung einzelner Gestalten in ihrem ganzen 
Lebenszusammenhang, sondern um die Vorfiihrung einer Masse 
von Gedichten verschiedener Verfasser unter dem einheitlichen 
Gesichtspunkt eines rein stofflichen Interesses. Der erstrebte 


* Faust, XI., pp. 255, 256. 
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und jedenfalls erzeugte Gesamteindruck ist denn auch lediglich, 
dass die deutsche Literatur in Amerika sich im xix. Jh. in gros- 
sem Umfang von sozialistischen u.i. Themen genihrt habe. 
Ob im einzelnen der Natur der Sache nach mehr zustande kommen 
konnte als eine Kompilation von dusseren Tatsachen mit einge- 
sprengten Glossen, steht dahin. Alle Stoffgeschichte bleibt 
Kompilation, wenn man in dem Soff nicht den objektiv gegebenen 
Geist sieht, Themen und Motive, die jedem greifbar in Traditionen 
und Verhialtnissen vorliegen, woraus sich natiirlich die Notwen- 
digkeit einer kulturhistorischen Behandlung ergeben wiirde. 
Vermutlich hatte eine solche in diesem Falle zu weit gefiihrt; 
gleichwohl kénnen wir uns nicht ganz mit der Behandlung einver- 
standen erkliren, die Dr. Kamman seinem Gegenstand hat ange- 
deihen lassen. 


In der Einleitung bietet Vf. allerdings wertvolle Erginzun- 
gen zu den Werken von Sartorius, Schliiter, Hillquit usw., die 
sich mit der Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung 
in den Vereinigten Staaten befassen. Mit wahrem Bienenfleisse 
hat er hier aus Zeitungen, Zeitschriften, Kalendern und sonstigen 
Verdffentlichungen, die gemeinhin unzugiinglich sind, eine Masse 
von Materialien zusammengetragen, die besonders fiir die ersten 
Stadien des amerikanischen Sozialismus von hohem Interesse 
sind. Ihre Einordnung in den Zusammenhang des bereits Bekann- 
ten muss der Leser jedoch selber auf sich nehmen, da Dr. K. eine 
griindliche Kenntnis der wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Ent- 
wicklung dieses Landes im xix. Jh. stillschweigend voraussetzt. 
Vorausgesetzt ist ferner eine griindliche Kenntnis, man méchte 
sagen: des ganzen Ideen-Kodex’ von Sozialismus und verwandten 
Strémungen iiberhaupt; das Buch selber begniigt sich mit der 
Anwendung geliufiger Schlagwérter, ohne auf genauere Defini- 
tionen einzugehn. Der Vf. vermeidet es denn auch, die Geschichte 
des deutschen Sozialismus in Amerika, deren dichterischen Nieder- 
schlag wir im Hauptteil besprochen finden sollen, im Lichte einer Ent- 
wick lung aufzufassen. Vielleicht war das Material fiir ein solches 
Verfahren zu spréde; jedenfalls besteht die Tatsache, dass uns fast 
nichts geboten wird als eine Aufreihung vornehmlich bio- 
graphischer, statistischer oder zeitungsgeschichtlicher Daten an 
keinem andern Faden als dem chronologischen. 


Das dussert sich sofort im Stil, der geradezu annalistisch 
wirkt; jeder Satz beginnt, als sei er der Anfang zu einem neuen 
Paragraphen. So entsteht eine Langweiligkeit, die alles Interesse 
ertétet. Vf. sagt selber im Vorwort: “The usual [!] diffi- 
culty of clothing an accurate statement of fact in a readable garb 
presented itself constantly”; aber warum deshalb die haufigen 
Germanismen (die wohl aus sprachlich unzureichender Verar- 
beitung deutschen Materials stammen) nicht haben getilgt wer- 
den kénnen, ist nicht einzusehen. 
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Im einzelnen sind die Kenntnisse des Vfs. auf dieser Seite des 
Wassers zuverlissiger als driiben. So wird auf S. 15 behauptet, 
Julius Frébel sei schon vor 1844 in den Vereinigten Staaten gewesen; 
er landete das erste Mal Anfang November 1849. Kurz vor dieser 
Stelle ergibt sich der Anschein, als sei Marx’ Rheinische Zeitung 
erst 1844 unterdriickt worden; das richtige Datum ist Marz 1843. 
Auf S. 74 heisst es: “Heinzen corresponded with Freiligrath 
in London, and in 1846, when the revolution broke out in France 
the latter sent him his poem, Jm Hochland fiel der erste Schuss, 
which was published in the Schnellpost’’— klingt, als ob Heinzen 
damals schon in New York gewesen wire, ist also in der Hinsicht 
zum mindesten schlecht gewandt. Das Datum 1846 indessen 
ist kein Druckfehler, sondern die ganze Angabe revolution in 
France beruht auf Irrtum, gemeint ist der Schweizer Sonder- 
bundskrieg. Oder: (S. 76) “ Anotherauthor...was Paul Harro-Har- 
ring (1798-1870), a restless soul and native of Sleswick-Holstein [!]. 
He took part in the Greek Revolution of [!] 1822, and the Polish 
Revolution of 1832.” Der polnische Aufstand war schon Ende 
1831 erloschen und Harro Harring (ohne Bindestrich) langst 
aus der fraglichen Weltgegend verschwunden.' Das alles sind 
in diesem Zusammenhange Kleinigkeiten, aber sie machen doch 
stutzig, denn sie verraten eine recht sporadische Lektiire auf Neben- 
gebieten. Einige andre Fehler in Eigennamen und Daten halten 
wir fiir Druckfehler, die leicht zu bessern sind. 

Das fiinfte Kapitel, also der Hauptteil, hat den genaueren 
Titel SoctatisM REFLECTED IN GERMAN AMERICAN. LITERATURE, 
der das Thema wohl am vorsichtigsten und richtigsten angibt. 
Fleiss und Griindlichkeit des Vfs. in der Herbeischaffung des Ma- 
terials ist von neuem anzuerkennen, die Art der Vorfiihrung zu be- 
dauern. Stoffliche Auswahl, chronologische Ordnung, biographische 
Schilderung; dazu Proben von Gedichten der bedeutenderen Au- 
toren, mit einigen kritischen Bemerkungen bei den besten; das ist 
alles. Die Ubergiinge ganz mechanisch — “Another. . .” Kein 
systematischer Versuch die Masse und auch die Giite der vorge- 
fiihrten Produktion in ein inneres Verhaltnis zur deutsch-ameri- 
kanischen Dichtung iiberhaupt zu setzen. Zuweilen ein Hinweis 
auf Vorbilder in der deutschen Poesie (Mignon, Heine!) — wo die 
Beziehung auf der Hand liegt. Zuweilen ein Hinweis auf direkten 
Einfluss von Deutschland — wo die Biographie das Faktum auf- 
deckt. Also vom Studium der Formen keine Spur. Im iibrigen 
die Proben einander bis auf wenige erschreckend 4hnlich, an 
Inhalt, Ton und Tiefe. Das liegt nun allerdings am Stoff. Aber 
wenn dem allem so ist, warum nicht konsequent sein und das 
ganze Kapitel lexikalisch anlegen? Statt dessen ist nicht ein- 


1Tatsichlich verliess Harring Warschau schon 1830, hoch vor dem Aus- 
bruch der Revolution, an der er sich aktiv gar nicht beteiligt hat; vgl. Harro 
Harring, Poland under the Dominion of Russia, London 1831, S. ix f., 270 ff.; 
Werke, Auswahl letzter Hand, N. Y. 1844 u. 1846, I, iii, 88, 306; II, 259, 263 
f., 287. 
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mal ein Register vorhanden, mit dessen Hilfe man die vielen Einzel- 
tatsachen des Buches nach einem andern, fruchtbarern Gesichts- 
punkt anordnen kénnte als dem der absoluten Chronologie. 

Die Bibliographie umfasst iiber 130 Titel (S. 119-124); der 
Vf. gibt selbst zu, dass sie nicht vollstaéndig sei. Er hat ohne 
Zweifel geleistet was dem einzelnen méglich ist. Auffallig ist 
sicher, wenn Briimmers Dichterlexikon genannt wird, dass die 
Allg. Deutsche Biographie ganz fehlt; sie hatte mit Vorteil benutzt 
werden kénnen! 

Die Korrektur ist im englischen Text von hinreichender Sorg- 
falt. Auf S. 95 fehlen ein paar wesentliche Worte in dem Satz: 
“Besides other poems often by obscure or nameless authors 
occur constantly,” zur Illustration folgen solche Namen, wie 
Riickert, Herwegh, Prutz usw. Die deutschen Zitate, von denen 
die Arbeit natiirlich voll ist, lassen hie und da zu wiinschen, u.a. 
auch in der Interpunktion. Es ist aber méglich, dass viele dieser 
Druckfehler aus den Originaldrucken stammen, Vf. folgt z.B. 
auch iiberall, entgegen unsrer Gepflogenheit, der veralteten 
Rechtschreibung. Von Textkritik, die auf S. 72, 96, 111, 114 
offenbar ganz angebracht gewesen wire, ist natiirlich keine 
Rede. 

Alles in allem, ein Werk, das man wird brauchen miissen, 
ob man mag oder nicht. Zu wiinschen wire freilich, dass Dr. Kam- 
man uns selber eine kritische Verarbeitung seines Materials liefern 
michte, das in dieser Fiille keiner so leicht wieder unter die Augen 
bekommen wird. Ein lohnendes Ergebnis steht ausser Frage. 


H. W. NorRDMEYER. 
University of Illinois. 





THE LITURGICAL ELEMENT IN THE EARLIEST 
FORMS OF THE MEDIEVAL DRAMA. With special 
reference to the English and German plays. By Paul Ed- 
ward Kretzmann, Ph. D. Minnesota Studies in Language 
and Literature No. 4, 1916. 

After a brief survey of the work of earlier scholars Dr. Kretz- 
mann gives this statement of his thesis: “The plays were either 
based directly upon the liturgy and taken from it, as were the 
early Latin plays, or the suggestion for their composition and their 
episodal structure was taken from the liturgy of some festival 
day or from some minor liturgical cycle clearly discernible in the 
breviaries. The Judgment Plays belong to the Advent season, the 
Annunciation and Visitation to Advent and Christmas, the Pro- 
phetae to Christmas, the Pastores to Christmas, Rachel to the 
Feast of the Innocents, Magi to Epiphany, Purification of Mary 
to Candlemas Day, Christ and the Doctors to the first Sunday 
after Epiphany, the Old Testament Plays to Septuagesima and 
the beginning of Lent, the Ministry Plays to the Lenten season, 
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and the Passion Plays to Holy Week. The Planctus is built up of 
Great Sabbath material. The Resurrection Plays belong to 
Easter and its Octave. The Ascension and Pentecost Plays are 
based on services of that season. The Mary Plays are based on 
material of the Mary festival services.”’ In the body of the inves- 
tigation the author devotes a chapter to each of these classes of 
plays, attempting to show in each case that the plays developed 
from the liturgy of the day or season with which he connects them. 
Each chapter has about the same scheme of presentation—a list 
of texts examined, a few words upon earlier research, a general 
liturgical survey of the day or season concerned, a discussion of 
the plays, Latin, German and English, with regard to their litur- 
gic elements, and then a statement of the conclusions. Anyone 
who knows the number of plays and the variety of problems con- 
cerned, will realize what a huge task is involved in this program, 
if it is carried out in an adequate way. 

The question of liturgic influence upon plays other than the 
Latin liturgical plays is just beginning to get the attention it 
deserves. The tendency of earlier scholars was to attribute all 
biblical content directly to the Vulgate. In most of the recent 
editions and studies the attempt is made to determine whether 
Vulgate or liturgy was the immediate source. Dr. Kretzmann’s 
interest, however, is so centered upon the liturgy that he tends to 
the extreme of attributing everything biblical to liturgic sources 
without considering carefully enough the possibility of a direct 
use of the Vulgate. 

The relation of liturgy to medieval drama raises certain general 
questions that are not discussed, and makes desirable certain 
distinctions that are not taken into consideration in this study. 
Some distinction is desirable between the Scriptural lections, the 
chanted antiphons and responses, and the Latin hymns as sources 
of liturgic influence. In view of the constant possibility of the 
Vulgate as a direct source, it is not safe to attach much significance 
to the Scriptural lections of the liturgy unless a careful comparison 
of the scope of the complete system of pericopes with the content 
of the plays as a whole shows convincing evidence that the peri- 
copes have influenced the scope of the plays. On the other hand 
the influence of the responses can often be clearly proved even 
in late texts in the vernacular by pointing out some significant 
deviation from the Bible or some combination of different Bible 
passages common to the play in question and to the responses of 
the liturgy. It is a defect of Dr. Kretzmann’s study that so little 
use is made of similar critical methods, methods that have been 
used so convincingly in other recent studies. As a rule the work 
shows a good knowledge of the liturgy but only a superficial 
study of the texts of the plays. All too often the reasoning is 
substantially this: the liturgy contains sufficient material and 
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suggestion to serve as a basis of the plays in question, therefore 
the plays were based on the liturgy. 

A large and uncritical use is made of what the author calls 
‘Latin tags’ or ‘liturgical tags’ without sufficient inquiry into 
their exact nature and origin. While the Latin tags are doubtless 
usually from the liturgy, there is reason to believe that at times, 
as in the Heidelberg passion play, they are taken directly from 
the Vulgate. And are they necessarily surviving parts, a sort 
of framework, from an earlier, possibly all-Latin version, of which, 
the speeches in the vernacular are paraphrases and expansions, 
or may they not at times have been introduced later into a purely 
vernacular text as musical interludes or adornments? In the 
Alsfeld play there are scenes with Latin tags where the correspond- 
ing speeches of its source, the Frankfurt Dirigierrolle, do not 
have them and where the German text of the speeches was taken 
originally from the old epic poem Erlésung, which is without 
the Latin sentences. In this case it is clear that the tags, while 
they may be spoken of as a ‘liturgical element,’ cannot be used 
as evidence of the liturgic origin of the scenes in which they occur. 

The value of such a study as this, which avowedly moves 
along broad lines, will depend in a considerable measure upon the 
completeness with which the field is covered, and it is a serious 
fault of this survey that, in the German field at least, it omits many 
of the most important texts and also fails to use important studies 
of other scholars. Among plays connected with the Christmas 
season there is no mention of the St. Gallen Kindheit Jesu, the 
oldest completely preserved German Christmas play, with its 
interesting relations to the liturgy, as shown in Klapper’s careful 
study. Other plays of this season that are omitted are the Hessian 
Christmas Play, easily accessible in Froning, the Sterzing play 
of 1511, two of the Erlau plays, the Innsbruck so-called Corpus 
Christi play which is essentially a prophet play, the prophet scenes 
in Immessen’s Siindenfall, and several early fragments of plays. 
Although the author devotes a special chapter to the plays of the 
Purification or Presentation, he does not mention the only separate 
Purification play that has been preserved, the Tyrol Lichtmess- 
spiel, nor does he mention the presentation scenes in the Kind- 
heit Jesu, or in the Kreuzenstein fragments published by Strobl. 
The only German play that he mentions as having this scene is 
the Eger play. For this play to which he alludes often through- 
out his study, he does not use the complete text published by 
Milchsack but only the very inadequate summary in Germania, 
Vol. ITI. 

Under passion plays there is not the slightest mention of 
the oldest preserved German passion play, that of St. Gallen, 
or of its relations to the liturgy, as shown in Emil Wolter’s study. 
Among other omissions are the Donaueschingen, Augsburg, 
and Freiburg plays, Gundelfinger’s Grablegung, the fragmentary 
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Kreuzenstein play, and the Heidelberg play with its interesting 
Old Testament prefigurations and its unusual abundance of Latin 
tags. 

e Neither under Resurrection plays nor in the special chapter 
on the Harrowing of Hell is there any mention of the Kloster- 
neuburg play, the most complete and interesting of Latin Easter 
plays and the only one that contains the scene of the Harrowing. 
Other omissions in this Easter season are the Innsbruck, Ster- 
zing and Vienna Easter plays, the two Erlau plays that belong 
to this season, and the Redentin play, which is undoubtedly 
the most important version in German of the Harrowing of Hell. 
For the Ascension and Pentecost plays, no German plays are 
analyzed. The allusion to the St. Gallen Ascension play is based 
upon Creizenach and not upon the text itself in Mone. There 
is no mention of the Tyrol Ascension play or of these scenes in 
the Alsfeld play. The Alsfeld play is in general too little used 
and seems to be known only from the few selections in Volume III 
of the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alitertum. 

In the chapter on the Mary plays, where at its best the material 
is scant, there is no mention of the only separate German play, 
the Innsbruck Himmelfahrt Maria. 

There are numerous details that call for comment or cor- 
rection. Only a few can be mentioned here. On page 17 the 
two versions of the German Ten Virgin Play are spoken of as 
two entirely distinct plays, and the author shows no acquain- 
tance with Becker’s critical study and text. An indication of 
the author’s superficial knowledge of the texts may be found in 
the fact that on pages 27 and 28, as well as in several other places, 
he discusses both Du Méril’s Passio de Francfort and the Frank- 
furt Dirigierrolie in Froning without knowing that they are one 
and the same text. In numerous footnotes as well as in the 
bibliography there is mention of a work by Froning entitled 
Frankfurter Passionsspiele, a work which does not exist. On page 23 
and again on page 76, in speaking of the general acceptance of 
Sepet’s theory of the Prophetae and the Old Testament plays up 
to the time when Professor Craig advanced his new theory, the 
vigorous objection of Wilhelm Meyer to Sepet’s theory is completey 
ignored. The assertion on page 4 that Meyer in his Fragmenta 
Burana “bases his remarks to a great extent on Sepet and Gautier” 
is a grotesque misstatement. His attempt on page 92 to disprove 
Meyer’s statement that the Ludus breviter de passione is taken 
directly from the Gospel narrative is not convincing. On page 
20 the Frankfurt Antichrist play of 1468-69, which is known only 
from archival notices, is mentioned as a preserved text published 
by Froning. The statement on page 40 that in the Coventry 
Incarnation the line, “Here this name Eva is turned Ave,’ is 
taken from the hymn “ Ave maris stella” is probably not true; at 
least this word play was widespread in the Middle Ages and is 
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older than the hymn, going back to the Church Fathers. On page 
46 allusion is made to Du Méril’s text of the Rouen officitum pas- 
torum, “which is not mentioned by Professor Young in his notes.” 
A reference to the Bibliographical Notes in Professor Young’s 
article in Modern Philology VI (p. 227) will explain the failure 
to mention this text in this later study. On page 136, for the 
Trier Easter play, instead of the good and convenient text in 
Froning, the author uses the incomplete text in Davidson’s study, 
and also uses the old and unfamiliar title, Ludus de nocte pascha. 
On page 128 the author’s statement regarding the subordinate 
importance of the Gospel of Nicodemus for the Harrowing of Hell 
scenes in the German plays is not justified by the facts, and would 
scarcely have been made if the author had been familiar with 
the evidence presented by Duriez in his Les Aprocryphes dans 
le Drame Religieux en Allemagne. 


In the discussion of the Descensus Dr. Kretzmann fails to 
understand, or at least to present the real nature of the question 
concerning which he differs so emphatically from Professor Young. 
The incontrovertible fact is that the Descensus scene occurs in 
vernacular cycles over a century before it is found in any pre- 
served Latin text of the liturgical-dramatic office and over two 
centuries before any of these texts except the earliest one. No one 
can deny the ritual elements in the early versions of this scene 
in the vernacular, but the question is whether there was an un- 
broken tradition of Latin liturgico-dramatic versions reaching back 
and ante-dating these early versions in the vernacular, and thus 
serving as a bases for them, the early Latin texts having been lost 
or not yet brought to light, or whether the first versions of the 
liturgico-dramatic offices were of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, after the dramatic representation of the scene was 
already familiar from the plays in the vernacular. If the latter 
is the case, as the evidence available at present seems to indicate, 
then, even if the dramatic office was built up entirely of liturgic 
material, it would doubtless have been suggested by, and be in a 
sense an adaptation of the vernacular versions of the scene. It 
may be mentioned that Wilhelm Meyer (Fragm. Bur. p. 64, note) 
states more confidently than Professor Young his belief that we 
have here a case where the drama suggested the liturgico-dramatic 
office. 


In addition to a too superficial treatment of many subjects, 
and possibly as a result of this, there is at times a disturbing 
lack of coherent sequence of thought. I can not refrain from 
quoting an entire paragraph to illustrate this. On pages 128 
and 129 is given a brief survey of the non-dramatic influence of 
the Gospel of Nicodemus in various countries. The following 
truly wonderful paragraph is all that is said about Germany and 
is thus complete in itself, except for the fact that the antiphon 
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Cum rex glorie Christus has previously been shown to be from the 
liturgy and not from Nicodemus. 

**So far as Germany is concerned, Wiilcker makes the assertion that the 
poem, “‘ Anegenge,”’ of the twelfth century is based upon the Gospel of Nicode- 
mus (page 34). That his claim lacks the foundation which would seem neces- 
sary, appears from the poem, “‘ Die Urstende,” of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century (about 1205). The author is Konrad von Heimesfurt, and the Des- 
census is described in lines 1489-2162. In line 1698 we read: 

Cum rex glorie Christus: 

Do der eren chunic Christ, 

der aller tugende orthab ist, 

ze der helle chomon solte. . . . 

It will suffice, for the present, to call attention to the “‘Cum rex glorie 
Christus,’”’ and to state that a German poem of the year 1465, entitled ‘‘ Von 
der Beschaffung diser Welt bisz auf das jungst gericht gereymt,”’ which has 
the Harrowing of Hell incident, is undoubtedly based upon litugical sources. 
The first complete metrical translation of the Gospel of Nicodemus in German 
was that by Hessler, written about 1300 to 1330, containing the characters 
Adam, Isaiah, Simeon, John the Baptist, David, Habakkuk, Micha.” 

While this study has not been carried out with the thoroughness 
that is desirable, the reading of it gives one nevertheless a large 
realization of the extent of the liturgic element in the medieval 
drama. Some of the parts which concern liturgy more than 
drama, such as the tables of antiphons and responses with their 
location in the liturgy, are very useful. What is needed, however, 
at present, at least in the German field, is more such investigations 
as those of Klapper, Wolter, and Dinges, in which a single play 
is thoroughly studied from all points of view, including its relation 
to the liturgy, and until the field is more completely covered in 
this way, it is questionable whether the time is ripe for such a sur- 
vey as has been attempted in this work. 


Nett C. Brooks. 
University of Illinois. 





THE PHONOLOGY OF THE DIALECT OF AURLAND, 
NORWAY. By George T. Flom. University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, 1915. Vol. 1, nos. 1 & 2. 


Notwithstanding the considerable impetus given to the study 
of Norwegian dialects by the /andsmaal movement, little more 
has actually been accomplished in dialectology than a survey of 
the regions to be explored in detail. A half dozen monographs 
comprise the total list. In many instances, certain lack of funds 
for publication has been a deterrent to natives. It is a splendid 
help, therefore that a series of studies published by an American 
University is open to publications of this nature. And Professor 
Flom, himself a native of the Aurland region, has by his work 
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nobly repaid the debt he owes to the land of his birth. It is a 
continuation of investigations carried on for some time, the first 
fruit of which was a discussion of the nominal and pronominal 
inflections of the Sogn dialects in general (Am. Dial. Notes, 1905). 

Granting the truth of the maxim that the reviewer of a book 
ought to know as much of the matter in hand as its author, if 
not more, the present writer really has no business to review this 
work; for his knowledge of Sogn dialects is restricted to a few 
weeks’ sojourn in those regions. He is in no position, whether to 
approve of, or contradict, the statements of the author, except 
from his general knowledge of Norwegian dialects, and as to 
methods. 

The Aurland dialect forms a part of the southern group of 
the dialects of Inner or Eastern Sogn, being spoken on both sides 
of the Aurland Fjord and the Ner¢ Fjord, in the valleys to the 
south that lead to these fjords and in the inhabited parts of the 
surrounding heights. The parish is one of the most sparsely 
settled regions even of mountainous Western Norway, the cul- 
tivated and inhabited area measuring but 0.6% of the whole 
area! Though one of the most easternly of West Norwegian 
dialects, it is distinctly different from its nearest neighbor to the 
east, the speech of the Hallingdal, from which it is effectually 
separated by wild mountains and glaciers; whereas the branching 
arms of the great Sogn Fjord offer comparatively easy avenues of 
communication on the west and north, and the low pass of the 
Stalheimsklev, on the south. Hence its closest relatives are the 
other Sogn Fjord dialects, and the Voss dialect directly south of it. 


The phonology of the Aurland dialect exhibits many ancient 
features, especially in its vowel system. In addition to no less 
than 22 distinct single vowel shades there are preserved all the 
numerous Old Norwegian diphthongs, both rising and falling, 
augmented by the diphthongizations of the Old Norw. long vowels 
4, 6, (%), 4,9. While this is, in the main, true of the whole group 
of dialects, certain half-diphthongs (*u, #y, °i) are peculiar to this 
one. Their first element is a Vorschlag—a beat of mid-vowel 
quality preceding the longer part of the vowel which is of high 
vowel quality. The equivalent of Old. Norw. long 6 is a diph- 
thong with a w- vanish. In this and certain other respects this 
complex vowel system furnishes a remarkable corroboration of the 
‘“‘Wellentheorie,’”’ showing unmistakable approximation to Eng- 
lish conditions; just as, e.g., the consonants of the southernmost 
dialects of Norway to Danish conditions. 

The mass of material is well displayed in the two main chapters, 
of which the first, on the distribution of the vowels and consonants, 
furnishes a conspectus of the whole speech material; and the 
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second, on etymological phonology, tabulates the sounds with 
regard to their derivation from Old Norw. sounds and discusses 
the laws involved. Both statement and presentation are abso- 
lutely reliable, as far as I have been able to control them. These 
chapters are followed by 2 pages of very interesting texts in phone- 
tic transcription—an Alp-Horn Call, Riddles, and Proverbs; 
and by an index of undefined words. 


After thus showing the scope of this excellent investigation 
I may be permitted, with above reservations, to touch upon a 
few points on which a difference of opinion is possible. 


1) In some instances, the definition of phonetic quality is 
not happy. I note the following points: the open e (¢), as in 
Norw. hest, lett, is found in Engl. best, rather than in Engl. let, 
Germ. fett, both of which are slightly more closed.—The sound of 
Dan. y in lykke ought to come under wide, not narrow, y.—The 
vowel heard in Norw. sgt, French peu, Germ, Séhne certainly is 
not that of Scottish guid—which is approximately that of Swed. y. 


2) Neither in the chapter on the distribution, nor in that on 
etymological phonology, is there any reference whatever to the 
treatment of vowels in unstressed position, though their quality 
is painstakingly indicated in the phonetic notation of each word. 
I also note a confusion or uncertainty concerning the quality 
of the murmured e. Without wishing to be dogmatic I question 
the propriety of writing ¢ (instead of e) in such words with Old 
Norw. 4 as naken, bjelke, merke, vande, vanle, venle—when, on the 
other hand, we find the spelling deri, /yriindala, raigla, skrépla. 
Indeed, the scheva vowel (with e quality) is what we should expect 
in the unstressed vowels of Sogn dialects. 


3) Strictly speaking, the phonology of a Scandinavian dia- 
lect ought also to indicate the tonelag (musical accent) of every 
word. Possibly, however, Professor Flom may have reserved 
this for his promised Glossary of the dialect. 


4) There are a considerable number of words in the treatise 
whose meanings certainly ought to have been explained in the 
index. I wonder how many of those who are intimately acquainted 
with Norwegian, and even Norwegian dialect forms, can readily 
guess the meaning of e.g., dann (present), datta, slava, fese, (p.p.), 
gnéka, puta, bimbidl, brit’l, prétja, spaied’l, tjebba, jaipla, klift, 
etc., etc.—On the other hand, unavoidably perhaps, a great 
number are printed there which every one certainly knows. E.g., 
to confine myself to the letter e (not quite one column, in some 22 
columns): ¢ta, endra, erm, ert, erta, ess, esja, ela. 


5) In the case of loanwords, we are not primarily interested, 
(in a study of this kind) in the primary source, but rather, and 
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only, in the probable direct antecedent form, e.g., jebiirsdag not 
<L.G. Geburtstag (sic), but<Dan., Rigsmal Geburtsdag, rajera 
not<L.G. regéren, but<Dan. Rigsm. regere, etc. 


6) The scattered inhabitants of the fjord districts are exclu- 
sively mountain farmers on a small scale on whom the influence 
of transients and of the foreign tourists is practically nil. Hence 
the inclusion of vocables such as sjampani (‘champagne’), aksjon 
(action), magnit, elefant, néger, baisik (defined as “company of 
bicycle riders”), Eskemo, Jd, pgbal, Jappan, Gresk, etc., seems 
highly questionable; for who will believe that they have been 
steadily and universally acted upon by the speech habit of the 
people? 


7) Some of the meanings of words given in the Index are 
startlingly different from those given by Ross and Aasen. I note 
a few: béla vb. ‘charivari’ (sic); dirk ‘club’; ensa ‘touch’ (vb?); 
hitrre ‘troll’; huttatu ‘alas!’; jase ‘squirrel’; nanna ‘to wave to’; 
rumstéra ‘play havoc’; rubb @ stiibb ‘stock and stone’; sekna ‘to 
sound for’; snipt ‘verily’; val’n ‘stiff with cold.’ I do not call 
in question the reliabilty of this information, but hope that in 
the forthcoming complete glossary it will be stated whether these 
values are general or sporadic. 


8) A small number of misprints and minor inaccuracies have 
been noted: ‘to knead’ is consistently misspelt; write morpr 
instead of novr p. 62; préndr instead of Tréndr, p. 63; p. 70, 
‘none’ instead of ‘noone’ p. 81; omit ‘not’ in the explanation of 
finst ‘is not found, does not exist.’ 

L. M. HOLLANDER. 

University of Wisconsin. 





A REALISTIC UNIVERSE. By John Elof Boodin, Professor 
of Philosophy, Carleton College, New York; The Macmillan 
Co., 1916. 


When John Dewey archfoe of all Absolutes was reproached for 
having pledged himself publicly to ‘absolute and unconditioned 
loyalty’ to a certain authority, he is reported to have remarked 
that he took the term ‘absolute’ in a pragmatic sense. In the 
same sense, we suppose, a guilty criminal might declare himself 
innocent or a lady of pleasure consider herself chaste. And it 
seems that Mr. Boodin has a similar temper of mind when he 
proclaims his philosophy to be ‘pragmatic realism.’ The ill-mated 
couple is found after several hundred pages of interesting life 
together to have produced still another philosophical soul, chris- 
tened ‘teleological idealism,’ an offspring whose parentage demands 
psycho-analytic treatment. 
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Mr. Boodin’s book is remarkably fresh and readable, expecially 
in the linking of recent scientific speculation and experiment with 
philosophy. It will furnish the general reader with an amazing 
amount of helpful guidance through the bewildering jungle of 
radical scientific hypotheses and around the scrap heap of dis- 
carded scientific concepts that have been abandoned by advanced 
theorists but are still the staple of textbooks and of ‘popular’ 
science. He introduces us, in a way to inspire confidence, to the 
analysis of physical chemistry, speculative biology, mathematics 
and other difficult disciplines. There is much to commend the 
style to the philosophical amateur who has specialized in, let us 
say, literature or the languages. Quotations in the modern 
tongues, quotations and even improved renderings from English 
poetry (see page 303 for example), allusions and references to the 
treasures of art, thought, and nature belonging to ages and to 
regions other than those of the western prairies are richly inter- 
woven into the thesis of his great argument. The admirer of prose 
rhapsody is referred to chapter I. 

The technical philosopher also has joys in store for him. Keen 
and vigorous criticism of traditional views, as well as of attitudes 
fresh from the lecturer’s platform and his publisher’s press, delights 
the heart of iconoclast and of constructive thinker. For example, 
in criticizing radical empiricism, he considers the concept of 
‘possible experience’ only to dismiss it in these words: ‘“‘The 
phrase ‘possible experience’ only hides the problem; and if it 
means anything when pressed home, it is that experience some- 
times leans upon processes that are not experience.’ The criti- 
cism of vitalism may be cited as another instance (p. 41), and so 
likewise the demolition of the time-honored distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities (p. 84-89). An excellent speci- 
men of constructive criticism is the treatment of the cause-effect 
tangle (p. 100-105). 

What a pity, and yet how inevitable, that the work as philo- 
sophy is a brave failure. Let us first consider some serious faults 
in the progress of the argument, and then indicate what may be the 
general causes for the sorry end to which we are finally brought. 

The treatment of consciousness and mind in part II is selected 
for closer criticism. Pragmatic realism, Mr. Boodin tells us, “isan 
attempt to apply scientific method to philosophic problems.” 
We should expect then that, when a thing is talked about, it 
must really exist in some verifiable way or else be properly labelled 
for what it is. Yet we find constant references to a mind that 
acts, that “passes in survey the motley array” of things (p. 4), a 
mind that is will hypostatized (p. 171), a mind that uses the body 
as an instrument (p. 192), a mind that “dominates matter” 
(p. 193), a mind that “discovers what it really means” (p. 203), 
etc. We have not merely subconscious but uwmconscious mind 
(p. 131). There can be no objection to terminology of course, if 
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confusion with commonly accepted usage is avoided when a 
writer departs from it, and then talks about something that can 
be really talked about. Mind is regarded as the texture of conative 
tendencies, cognitive and esthetic contexts (p. 132). Now here 
is an example of loose nomenclature, it seems to me, that needs 
attention. First, consciousness is distinguished from mind: 
“This [consciousness] is a non-mental fact” (p. 165); then mind 
is made three parts will (p. 174); then will is made a conative 
‘tendency’ which may exist even when we are asleep (p. 165); 
then it becomes disembodied and spread out over the group and 
controlling, in that way, the “operations of the various brains 
involved”’ (p. 202); and then finally we reach, as the tough-minded 
reader must long have feared, and the tender-minded anxiously 
hoped, the “‘ Master mind,’’ with an appropriate quotation from 
Emerson introducing us to the ‘wise silence’ (p. 384). In the 
modern philosophical Aeneid, the ascent to cloudy Parnassus is 
indeed facile, and a return is not even attempted. God knows (if 
he be the Master mind) how we finite beings flounder in our attempt 
to apply scientific method to the philosophic problem of con- 
sciousness. The usual result has been to generate more heat 
than light. Boodin glories in this and even calls his product a 
neutral light which “shines upon the just and the unjust”’ (p. 142). 
The functional view of consciousness is dismissed in a footnote 
because “it does not define consciousness as such” (p. 120), but 
if it is not a mode of behaving but rather a colorless precondition 
of value, we are greatly in need still of a definition of consciousness 
as such. For what eye does this neutral light shine? Can we 
have unconscious meaning? The second question is answered 
in the affirmative (p. 122), the first is completely ignored, so far 
as a rather careful rereading of this part of the book could reveal 
an answer. Yet it is plain that we must adopt functionalism or 
else answer that question. 

Why should a work marked by exceptionally praiseworthy 
intentions, enriched by great learning, and following as a sequel 
on another volume (Truth and Reality, 1912), finally wallow at 
the close in the stagnant tepidity of such doughy optimism as 
this: 

‘*We need the sense of comradeship, the sympathetic participation by 
the larger world in our fleeting and disproportionate striving. We need to 
feel, not only that the universe enforces an impersonal order, but that, some- 
how, a power greater than ourselves, and representing the more of our best 
helps us to realize our creative destiny. . . . There is real evil in the world, 
real maladjustments, false viewpoints. But though the wicked flourish like 
a green bay tree, their type shall not prevail. The servant of Jehovah shall 
eventually triumph, though perhaps through labor and suffering. The right- 
eous remnant shall survive and inherit the kingdom. Only the just state 
can maintain itself. And because the mills of the gods grind exceeding fine 
though perhaps slowly, we can afford to be tolerant and to wait. ... The 
divine direction of history will see to it, in the struggle of ideals, that the super- 
ficial and ephemeral are eliminated. Thus man can labor and wait with con- 
fidence as regards the final outcome. And if he is made of the right kind of 
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stuff, he will be willing to have his own ideals, yea, even himself, eliminated 
if unworthy to survive.” (p. 357) 

The answer seems to me to be found in a radical fainthearted- 
ness of the author, noticeable also in his friend and teacher, Josiah 
Royce, to whom he dedicates this book. Neither wants to ven- 
ture on the brave enterprise unless he has assurance in advance 
that the right side will win out. A genuine hazard is averse to 
these daring gamblers with loaded dice. Royce strives with 
desperate futility in several works to reconcile bona fide struggle 
with a guaranteed outcome. And Boodin writes through almost 
a thousand pages, ever supported by the faith that “certain values 
prove permanent and necessary . . . because . . . they prove 
themselves intrinsically superior or higher” (p. 342), to establish 
a ‘teleological idealism’ that is a quack narcotic for the souls too 
sick to take their dose of this world straight. 

One hesitates to prescribe a nostrum for a pragmatic realist. 
There are, however, two treatments that come to mind, moral 
surgery and psycho-analysis applied in Dewey’s “‘ Nature of Good” 
in his volume of essays entitled The Influence of Darwin on 
Philosophy and Other Essays, and Kallen’s “Value and Existence 
in the volume of essays in the pragmatic attitude entitled Creative 
Intelligence. I hope the reader, if not the author, will pardon my 
apparent ill-nature. In these times of terror and wickedness, 
pseudo-scientific Victorian optimism must be harshly dealt with or 
the ostrich world with its head in the sand will be made com- 
pletely mad and ultimately destroyed. 


CARL HAESSLER. 





CHAUCER AND THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
BOETHIUS. By Bernard L. Jefferson. A _ dissertation 
presented at Princeton University in 1914 and later revised. 
Princeton University Press and Oxford University Press, 1917. 


If there was any part of the Chaucerian field calling for imme- 
diate and extensive study, it was that of the influence of Boethius. 
Many scattered traces of this influence have been indicated here 
and there in Chaucer’s works from time immemorial and each 
new scholar has pointed out a new parallel, but the number and 
the significance of these echoings was liable to remain unappre- 
ciated; and yet the task of making satisfactory deductions was so 
many-sided that it required a critic of unusual versatility as well 
as of some restraint and poise. It is no easy thing to estimate 
the quality of so pervasive an influence, which was spiritual as 
well as philosophical, as that of Boethius on Chaucer. Mr. 
Jefferson’s book serves admirably to satisfy our demands in all 
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these ways. He has certainly gone far beyond mere “lists of 
specific verbal borrowings,” and his methods have been cautious 
and sound. 

With the matter that he has so far been able to present, Mr. Jef- 
ferson gives fairly sure proof that Chaucer was helped in his 
translation of the Consolatio by Jean de Meun’s French version 
and from that derived some of his glosses as well as from Trivet’s 
Commentary. The argument is so good that we can practically 
accept it without waiting for the full detail of the complete tran- 
scription from the French. The study of Chaucer’s occasional 
inaccuracies and of his prose style is indeed illuminating, although 
Mr. Jefferson lays more stress on Chaucer’s failures in translation 
and in expression than on his successes. Perhaps it would have 
been juster to emphasize less the “rhetorical” and “pretentious” 
element and more the “enthusiasm,” the “dignity” and “sym- 
metry.” Certainly in the fourteenth century in England such 
attempts at adornment of prose style as alliteration and rhythm 
are extremely remarkable, and more worthy of notice than the 
unfortunate but commonplace looseness and diffuseness of style. 
In fact Chaucer’s prose, with all its faults, shows a very marked 
distinction in its own period, no less than parts of the Ancren 
Riwle at an earlier time and some of the prose of Rolle—examples 
of good Middle English prose which are more commonly mentioned. 

Mr. Jefferson is, however, often creditably on his guard against 
extreme appreciations of his author and he presents the facts 
clearly enough for one to arrive at one’s own conclusions. His 
chief ingenuity and, more than that, his critical power most show 
themselves in the following chapters of the book. Here he makes 
evident how great a part Boethius played, not merely in the works 
of Chaucer, but in Chaucer’s own thought. He presents this with 
striking reserve on the whole, considering how far-reaching the 
influence was, and, I think, he presents it in a way that cannot be 
disputed. From his great philosophic guide Chaucer seems to 
have derived his views on most of the ultimate problems of exis- 
tence—on the “heavenly powers,’”’ Providence, destiny, chance, 
the justice of heaven, and true and false happiness, however much 
he modified those views to suit his personal needs. Mr. Jefferson 
follows the topics of concern in Boethius and shows how they are 
also the topics of chief concern to Chaucer. Thus the influence 
on the English poet was a matter of both point of view and in- 
terest. On the problem of Fortune the study is as exhaustive as 
may well be expected in proportion to the whole study; but it 
seems rather vague and often cannot go into sufficient detail. 
I might recommend my own article on Fortune and her réle in 
the Divine Comedy (in the Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
Dante Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts) to clear up what 
Mr. Jefferson means (or ought to mean!) by the “deeper signifi- 
cance of Fortune.”” I must postpone taking up the details of his 
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discussion until the appearance of my own study of Fortune in 
Mediaeval Literature, which I hope to publish before many years 
and which has the advantage of covering a much wider field. 
There is a great deal more to be said on the question of Chaucer’s 
use of Fortune than Mr. Jefferson finds space to say. As for the 
Roman de la Rose, Jean de Meun does not wholly dispense with 
Fortune the goddess in the passage quoted (somewhat reminiscent 
of Juvenal); Lydgate and Gower are not represented fully or even 
adequately by the discussion; the figure in the Cursor Mundi 
has approximate parallels or similarities in Beaudoin de Condé’s 
Prisons D’Amours, in the passage perhaps related to Beaudoin 
in the Kingis Quhair, in a passage in a Cassamus fragment, and 
in another in a Romeo and Juliet story. 

Although I shall have to pass over other details, I must observe 
here that in revising his dissertation Mr. Jefferson did not introduce 
into his study of Fortune certain corrections available from Pro- 
fessor Kittredge’s article on ‘Guillaume de Machaut and the 
Book of the Duchess,” (PMLA xxx, 1ff.). According to this 
study Chaucer used at least three other poems of Machaut beside 
the Remede. The device of having Fortune play the game of 
chess is not “peculiarly Chaucer’s own.” And figures which 
Chaucer, “apparently, has added”’ are found in Machaut. Fur- 
thermore, in discussing the use of Fortune in the Troilus and in 
the poem Fortune Mr. Jefferson apparently implies (p. 57) that 
the latter is distinguished from the former in its use by having the 
“deeper significance” and thus he seems to ignore the meaning 
for the Troilus of stanza 89, Book III, (to which he himself refers 
curiously in a footnote concerning Boethius, p. 89, note 30), and 
of stanza 221, Book V, (which he cites in a different connection, 
p. 123, note 4). The latter passage, to be sure, shows the influence 
of Dante in striking manner, but it should all the more have 
received some attention in that connection 

In regard to the study of gentilesse, Mr. Jefferson treats Pro- 
fessor Lowes fairly enough, perhaps, but it might be said that 
while he accuses Mr. Lowes of neglecting the influence of Boeth- 
ius, he himself minimizes the influence of Jean de Meun or ignores 
it during most of his study. One needs to keep Fansler’s book 
(which seems to have been Mr. Jefferson’s model more or less) 
ready at hand to check him up or balance his assertions on such 
matters as the stories of Nero and Croesus, the full significance 
of the borrowing from the gentilesse passage in the Roman, and 
the indirect use of Boethius that might well have come through this 
channel. One must remember that Chaucer also made a transla- 
tion of the Roman. Passing over the French influence too hastily 
is, however, a natural fault here and certainly does not much 
impair the real conclusions. 

The conclusions of the book as a whole are of the greatest 
value, and, temperately as well as fully, they show how Boethius 
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entered into the noblest thought of the poet. We may even go 
so far as to agree that in Truth Chaucer “was giving to Sir Philip 
la Vache as counsel the Consolation of Philosophy in epitome.”’ 
This analysis of the Boethian philosophy in Truth, in the Troilus, 
and in the Knight’s Tale, whether we agree with it wholly or not, 


is more than competent and sometimes powerful. 


There does 


seem to be some inconsistency in the study of the element of 
Fate in the Troilus: we read that ‘‘ The fate of Troilus and Criseyde 
is the more terrible, because they themselves, aside from human 


frailties, do nothing to bring on the catastrophe.” 
the point of the poem if not in those very frailties? 


But where is 


While Mr. 


Jefferson says that “Troilus and Criseyde, thus, are the victims 
of a concatenation of circumstances largely outside of their own 
control,” he himself admits that Criseyde although she “‘ commits 
no overt act”’ (terrible phrase!) “‘is led on from step to step by 
Pandarus, by circumstances, and by her own spirit of curiosity, 


succumbing throughout to a tenderness of heart 
weakness in character, her ‘slyding corage.’ ” 


. and to her 
What else is 


needed? What other motive has tragedy ever had at the beginn- 
ing except the weakness of human character? Mr. Jefferson seems 
to have laid too much emphasis on the element of fate or else 
wrongly interpreted it. Furthermore, he certainly goes too far 
when he says lightly, ‘‘It is possible even to suppose that Chaucer 
translated the Consolation for the express purpose that Troilus 
might be the better interpreted.’’ That sort of conclusion is 
what comes from having one’s eve on two objects! The study in 
general, however, does reveal the vast influence on Chaucer, of 
this one philosophical treatise and tempers in our minds Professor 
Lounsbury’s statement that “Altogether, Ovid may be called 
the favorite author of Chaucer.”” Our answer to Professor Louns- 
bury would be, that it depends entirely in which mood Chaucer 
happened te be, and that perhaps more of his moods were satisfied 


after all by the philosopher. 


In the final reckoning of this dissertation, one may of course 
complain as always that more has not been given us than we find 
here. I do not believe that this book along with a number of 
other volumes studying influences from other fields and with a 
final volume on Chaucer himself, side by side on our shelves, will 
close the poet’s account and nothing will thereafter need to be 
said about him. Perhaps Mr. Jefferson should have gone into 
further detail on the problem of fate or of fortune in Chaucer’s 
works; or on the significance of some of Chaucer’s additions from 
Boethius in special places. As for other deficiencies, he is certainly 


rather arbitrary in his dating of the House of Fame: 


here is one 


place where his discussion reeds much more documentation. 
He often seems to neglect al] «ther studies but those most directly 
concerned and his notes are meager to the point of weakness. 


As a result perhaps, his Bibliography is extremely selective, omit- 
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ting as it does such works as the E’ude of Sandras, Ten Brink’s 
Studien, although it includes the English translation of Plato and 
Godefroy’s Dictionnaire! I regret that he does not take kindly 
to the theory that Boethius was a Christian (on whose “pagan 
elements’”’ he might have consulted Professor E. K. Rand’s article). 
The belief that Boethius was no pagan rests on much more than 
the ascription of the five theological tracts (see Jefferson, p. 47, 
note 1). The idea that he was a Christian saint does not seem 
to have arisen from the general Mediaeval conception of his 
doctrines but rather to have sprung from certain local traditions 
at Pavia, a mighty argument on the Catholic side of the question. 
Of misprints in the work, I note a few: p. 33, third line from the 
bottom, read “‘repe-”’ (tition); p. 46, fourth line from the bottom, 
read “Chaucer’’; p. 56, third line from the bottom, the line num- 
bers seem to be wrong: should they not be (as above on the same 
page) 11.718-20; p. 65, last line, read “without”’; p. 81, first line, 
read “Philosophy.” 
Howarp R. Patcu. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


POETRY AND THE RENASCENCE OF WONDER. By 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. [1916.] 8vo, pp. xix, 296. 


For more than forty years Theodore Watts-Dunton was a 
writer of poetic criticism for London periodicals. For some 
time he was connected with The Examiner, under the editorship 
of Professor Minto, and for many years, as is well known, he was 
a member of the staff of The Atheneum. For the latter he wrote 
all the reviews of Swinburne between 1877 and 1899, all the 
reviews of William Morris between 1888 and 1897, and reviews of 
Tennyson’s later work, of most of Victor Hugo’s work between 
1877 and 1882, and of many minor writers. In 1884 he contributed 
the valuable article on Poetry to the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica; and in 1904 he published his well-known 
essay on The Renascence of Wonder in English Poetry in the new 
ed'tion of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Long 
before his lamented death in 1914 he had conceived the idea of 
reprinting his two essays on poetry together with selections from 
his Atheneum criticism. He lived to see the arrangements com- 
pleted for the publication of the book, but not to correct the 
proofs. It is a great pity he could not have completed this part 
of the task also; for seldom have we seen a book so disfigured by 
misprints of all kinds, bad grammar, sentences with the comma 
fault, and inconsistencies of every kind. It is evident that what- 
ever may have been Mr. Thomas Hake’s qualifications for the 
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post of private secretary to Mr. Watts-Dunton, experience in 
proof-reading was not one of them. Even in the ordinary work 
of editing he fails. Here is one of his triumphs: “ Hence, with all 
Mrs. Browning’s metrical blemishes, the splendour of her metrical 
triumphs at her best [remains],” (p. 34). From the context we feel 
certain that the author meant to suppress the verb, probably 
“arises,” for the sake of compactness of expression; by inserting 
the wrong verb, the editor has spoiled the sentence. On the other 
hand here are two others which he leaves as they were (if the printer 
has not obscured the meaning): ‘With regard to Tennyson, who 
in his tremendous poem of ‘Rizpah’ depicts the mother beneath 
the gibbet picking up the bones of her dead son and treasuring 
them, and goes through it without one false note, would never have 
failed where Keats fails in his story of ‘Isabella.’ But he does 
so in his ‘Lover’s Tale’ ” (p. 138). “Byron has had many imi- 
tators, and as many failures” (p. 49). The American publishers 
will not add to their reputation by handling so poor a specimen 
of book-making. It was printed at the Devonshire Press, Tor- 
quay, England. The war may partly explain, but does not excuse 
the fault. 

From the point of view of content the book is a welcome addi- 
tion to our critical literature. The reprints from The Atheneum 
fill about two-fifths of the volume. They are easily distinguished, 
since they are printed solid, while the essays forming the frame- 
work of the volume are leaded. It is to be regretted that no 
references to the original text in the periodical are furnished; 
for it seems very doubtful if the original has always been cor- 
rectly reproduced. Some repetition was inevitable; but there 
is very little of it. We shall comment on two or three of the 
additions. 

In the chapter on What is Poetry? he introduces some useful 
remarks on rhyme. He divides English poets into those for whom 
rhyme was a spur and those for whom it was a curb; of the latter 
Coleridge is a good illustration. If an image suggested by a 
proposed rhyme be only feebly relevant, it must be at once re- 
jected; he who hesitates is lost. A rigid rhyme selection is one 
of the first requisites of rhymed poetry; yet a too rigid selection 
of rhymes, he thinks, as in the case of Tennyson, often results 
in a failure of inspiration. Blank verse, dispensing with rhyme, 
must have in its place a natural elevation of style. In speaking of 
Tennyson’s blank verse, Watts Dunton is perhaps too sweeping 
when he says that “from the publication of ‘Guinevere’ [in 1859] 
Tennyson’s style stiffened with every poem, became more man- 
nered and more cold.” There are certainly some exceptions to 
this: Tiresias, for example, The Ancient Sage, and many passages 
in the plays. 

In connection with the limitations of poetic art (pp. 36 ff.) 
Watts-Dunton has some important things to say about avoid- 
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ing the suspicion of difficulty overcome—of concealing art in 
high poetry. Here is a reason for justifying an occasional im- 
perfect rhyme; Burns once “actually exchanged a perfect for a 
less perfect rhyme, as he tells us, merely in order that the song 
might have the effect, by its artistic deficiency, of being the 
natural, spontaneous expression of feeling.’”’ But Mrs. Browning, 
though her loose rhymes may give the effect of spontaneity (as 
the author suggests, p. 40), carries them too far, and offends 
on the other side, paining the fastidious ear too frequently. With 
these remarks of our author should be connected his further dis- 
cussion of rhyme on pp. 71-3. 

Under the difference between prose and poetry (pp. 61-3) 
are some words that should be pondered by the vers-librists. 
In some of their work “lawless freedom” as “ become anarchy.” 
But perhaps the worst thing about vers libre is that it gives the 
impression of being affected—of not being genuine and sincere. 

In discussing the Great Style, Watts-Dunton has, we think, 
either misunderstood or misquoted Matthew Arnold. The 
latter does not say that the Celt has the grand style. For examples 
of the grand style Arnold goes to Homer and Dante. He does 
say that the Celt rather than the Teuton has a gift of style, in 
the sense of “a peculiar recasting and heightening, under a cer 
tain condition of spiritual excitement, of what a man has to 
say, in such a manner as to add dignity and distinction to it.” 
And he proves his case. Nor is Watts-Dunton any nearer the 
truth when he says that we cannot turn for the Great Style “to 
those whose languages, complex of syntax and alive with self- 
conscious inflections, bespeak the scientific knowingness of the 
Aryan mind—not, certainly, to those who, though producing 
ZEschylus, turned into Aphrodite the great Astarte of the Syr- 
ians.’’ This seems to be going directly against Arnold, who, 
we think was right. Indeed, can we say (p. 144) that the great 
style is a product of “unconsciousness”? Was Sophocles con- 
scious of style and inflection, and did this prevent him from 
achieving the great style? And what shall we say of Pindar when 
he sings, “And swift the act and short the ways of gods who are 
eager to an end’’? 

In what Watts-Dunton goes on to say, he certainly fails to 
make out any case for the force of heredity in determining quali- 
ties of style; and he virtually admits that it is largely a matter of 
environment, thus coming round to the position of Taine. The 
English Bible is what it is largely because of the temper of the 
nation when the Bible was translated. And the temper of the 
nation was what it was, less because a part of the people was of 
Teutonic extraction than because the whole of the people had 
been steeped in Hebraism—even the second hand Hebraism of 
the Vulgate and the translations based on it—ever since the days 
of Caedmon, for a thousand years 
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With regard to the sonnet, it has sometimes been argued— 
among others by Spedding in his essay on the sonnets of Charles 
Tennyson Turner—that the number of fourteen lines was purely 
a convention; that if we only agreed on ten or eighteen lines, 
we should still have sonnets, and as good as now. Against this 
view Watts-Dunton takes a firm stand, and we think with jus- 
tice. As he says, “a chief part of the pleasure of the Shake- 
spearean sonnet is the expectance of the climacteric rest of the 
couplet at the end (just as a chief part of the pleasure of the 
sonnet of octave and sestet is the expectance of the answering 
ebb of the sestet when the close of the octave has been reached): 
and this expectance is gratified too early if it comes after two quat- 
rains, while, if it comes after a greater number of quatrains than 
three, it is dispersed and wasted altogether.” 

At the risk of finding too much fault with an excellent book, 
we shall record just one more point of difference. In The Rena- 
scence of Wonder, the author criticizes Gray’s Elegy because 
it lacks individual humanity. But does it lack this any more 
thanIn Memoriam? Does not Gray describe himself as accurately 
as the speaker or Arthur Hallam is described in Tennyson’s 
poem? We believe with our author that Gray’s omission of 
the redbreast stanza was unfortunate; it was due perhaps to 
Gray’s feeling that at this point more structural compression was 
needed, or that the stanza interfered with the continuity of thought; 
yet as it is, the poem has far more individual humanity than most 
other poems of its time. 

But we must here take leave of a book remarkably illuminating 
and suggesive. We can only regret that the author should not 
have been spared to complete not only this but other works in 
the field of criticism, a field for which he was admirably fitted 
by temperament, by enormous reading, and by constant asso- 
ciation with the greatest poets of his time. Even as it is, however, 
he has made for himself a name which will long endure in the 
annals of critical literature. 


CLARK S. NorRTHUP. 
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